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Ready for an Emergency 


ROM the best information ob- 
tainable, it seems reasonably cer- 
tain that most of our members are 
fully conscious of our duty to the 
public whom we serve and to our- 
selves of assuring an adequate supply 
of fuel to guarantee continuous serv- 
ice even in the event of largely in- 
creased demand; and that few if 
any of us will be found unprepared 
in any development or contingency 
that may arise in the coal situation 
nationally. 
ALEXANDER FORWARD, 
Secretary-Manager. 
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A Million Dollar Load? 


Hews of millions of dollars are added every year 
by our gas companies to the value of food stuffs pro- 
duced by the American farmer and stock raiser, and con- 
sumed at the dinner table in the form of canned goods, ham, 
bacon, peanuts, coffee, spaghetti, potato chips, dried fruits, 
sugar, pasteurized milk and an innumerable list. 


All this is exclusive of the work done in the nation’s kit- 
chens over the gas range. It is a load which every gas com- 
pany should have without competition from any other fuel. 
Few companies, however, have taken full advantage of their 
opportunities in this important field. 


First aid to the industrial gas man, ambitious to make a 
record for his company, is now available through the Ameri- 
can Gas Association in the new volume of the Industrial 
Series, entitled “FOOD PRODUCTS.” This volume, in the 
hands of prospective customers, is one of the most effective 
means of inducing them to adopt the inevitable medium of gas 
fuel. 


Here is material and essential data for the hard-headed 
business man and engineer who demands facts on installation 
and operation of his fuel-burning equipment. “FOOD PROD- 
UCTS” is a complete reference work on the application of 
gas to all operations in the food products industry. The price 
is $1.50 to members of the A. G. A. 


N. B. Why not write for a complete list of titles of the Industrial 
Gas Series, now off the press? 
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Our Own Who's Who 








HARRY C. ABELL 


Bory, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Graduated, 

St. John’s College, Winnipeg; Took De- 
gree of B.S. in Electrical Engineering at Ar- 
mour Institute of Technology and later De- 
gree cf Electrical Engineer; Served through 
Spanish-American War as Engineer on 
Cruiser St. Louis; Is Vice-President, Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Co.; President, National 
Power and Light Co.; President, American 
Gas Association, Elected for Second Year; 
was a Director of the American Gas Institute 
and has Served as Member of the Execu- 
tive Board and Chairman of Committee on 
Gas Appliance Testing Laboratory. 
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Salient Sayings of Convention Speakers 
And Some Others Who Were There 


B. J. MuLLANeEy, Chicago 


NLY about twen- 

ty per cent of 
customers have any 
conception that there 
is such a thing as 
regulation, by the 
state or otherwise; 
only that small num- 
ber have any idea that 
they can appeal to au- 
thority other than the 
company itself in case of dissatisfaction 
or dispute. The other eighty per cent 
look only to the company for attention 
to their needs, their grievances or other 
incidents of service. These percentages 
hold good wherever such studies have 
been made. 

The percentages are about the same 
when the agencies, or influences or acts 
which tend to affect public opinion are 
studied. Only about twenty per cent 
ever see, or hear or at best give heed to, 
our speeches before Rotary Clubs, our 
Statements in the newspapers, our ex- 
planations of the economic importance 
and social significance of public utilities, 
or other methods of pinning medals on 
ourselves. The other eighty per cent 
judge us entirely on their personal ex- 
periences with us and with our service, 
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and, as will appear, their judgment is 
affected far more by personal contact 
with employes than by any other factor. 


Frep H. ScHeet, Chicago 


F the ten million 

meters connected 
to the mains of the 
gas industry today, 
only 1,015 are in- 
volved in receivership. 
Nothing could demon- 
strate better the in- 
herent soundness of 
this century-old pub- 
lic utilty. The two 
gas companies in question are capitalized 
at about $255,000, as compared with 
$4,000,000,000 invested in the manufac- 
tured gas industry as a whole. 

In the past decade the output of the 
manufactured gas industry has doubled 
and the demand for industrial gas has 
multiplied tenfold. A recent study of 
twelve leading American gas companies 
shows that in the past five years their 
gross income has increased 14.7 per cent 
and net income available for dividends 
235 per cent. Yet capital invested in this 
group has increased only 20 per cent in 
this period. 
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H. Letco WHITELAW, New York 


ITHIN the next 
fifteen years 
nearly 2,000,000 
homes in the United 
States will be enjoy- 
ing the modern con- 
venience of gas heat- 
ing, thereby releasing 
about 30,000,000 tons 
of coal for more use- 
ful purposes. Ap- 
proximately 100 different gas companies 
serving territories with a population of 
25,000,000 have either instituted special 
low rates for house heating service or are 
actively pushing this class of business. 
Gas house heating installations are go- 
ing in today at the rate of 15,000 a year 
for both natural and manufactured gas. 
At the present time pronounced activity 
is apparent in the New England states, 
certain Middle Western states, such as 
Illinois, Ohio, and Missouri, and on the 
Pacific Coast. 





Henry L. Douerty, New York 


HE future of the 

gas business de- 
pends primarily on 
whether the men in 
the industry are ready 
to subscribe univer- 
sally to sound funda- 
mental principles, and 
then it depends upon 
whether they are will- 
ing to go to work in 
a determined way to create the conditions 
we need, to make the gas business what 
it ought to be. 

We must get away from our present 
foolish standards and must be allowed 
to supply any type of gas that will give 
satisfaction to our customers. We must 
adopt rational rates and must, as a duty 
to the public, find a way to refuse longer 
to supply any customer with services at 
less than cost. We must strive by every 
method possible to reduce our investment 
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cost and our production cost to the end 
that we can get a delivery cost for our 
service below that of other fuels when 
proper consideration has been given to 
gas as a superior fuel by the buyer of it. 

Our added markets must come from 
uses now supplied by solid or liquid fuel, 
This means that we must stop producing 
three times as much solid fuel as we do 
gaseous fuel in our coal gas plants and 
that we must get away from the use of 
oil for gas making as we cannot buy from 
the oil industry what to us is a raw ma- 
terial and what to our user in many in- 
stances is a finished fuel. 


F. H. Knapp, Pittsburgh 


HE uses for hot 

water are being 
brought to the atten- 
tion of the people 
every day in a more 
forcible way; in fact, 
some states and cities 
are passing laws which 
necessitate an ample 
supply of hot water 
to conform. Refer- 
ence is made to the washing of all glass- 
ware at soda fountains, the sterilizing of 
barbers’ tools and doctors’ instruments, 
public bath houses and many others. The 
gas-fired water heater is the best and 
cheapest way to secure this supply of hot 
water, and still there are surprisingly 
few gas water heaters in use today— 
one million. When we know that there 
are seven million gas meters in service, 
the field for gas water heaters is enor- 
mous. 

It has been predicted, and the predie- 
tion is apparently coming true, that it will 
be but a few years until a large propor- 
tion of homes will be heated with gas for 
fuel instead of coal. What a wonderful 
clearing of atmosphere this will result in; 
and of equal importance, to us at least, 
will be the new fields for the sale of gas 
and gas heating appliances. With the 
Laboratory functioning properly, with 
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six million gas users needing automatic 
water heaters, with the new markets for 
gas heating appliances and gas ranges, 
the future is nothing if not bright. 


A. B. Macsetu, Los Angeles 


HE times have 

changed. Today it 
is the duty of the gas 
companies to see to it 
that their representa- 
tives in every com- 
munity are interested 
in public questions. 
And by the represen- 
tatives I do not mean 
merely one man in 
the community, but all employes, men and 
women, who are qualified to have opin- 
ions and able to express them. 

The thousands of stock owners of a 
gas company are vitally interested in the 
development and expansion of the com- 
munities in which their company operates 
and they draw direct benefits from such 
progress as is made. Men who are compe- 
tent to properly run a gas company 
should be encouraged in every way in 
giving their time and thoughts to the pub- 
lic and semi-public organizations which 
are directly concerned with civic and 
community development. 





Tuomas N. McCarter, Newark 


T is in the field of 

industrial use that 
accelerated growth 
for the gas industry 
undoubtedly lies, and 
the problems with 
which the managers 
of gas utilities have to 
deal relate to the full- 
er development of gas 
as a fuel, and sales- 
manship which will sell the gas idea to in- 
dustry as fully as it has been sold to the 
housewife. 
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It seems to me that the task properly 
divides itself into two principal efforts: 
First, research, in order that the indus- 
try may have exact knowledge of the 
economic and physical possibilities of gas 
as a fuel for industrial and domestic 
purposes, and that there may be devel- 
oped not only improved apparatus and 
methods for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of gas, but also improved ap- 
pliances for customers’ use. 

Second, popularization, in order to 
spread the knowledge of what gas will 
do and how it will do it, among ail po- 
tential users. 


Rosert J. CannirFr, Poughkeepsie 


F the gas industry 

holds its domestic 
cooking market it must 
change the present 
habits in the home. 
This isn’t so difficult 
an undertaking when 
you realize that the 
lemon growers in- 
creased their produc- 
tion 100 per cent by 
showing the housewife new uses for 
lemons, such as lemon with fish and the 
like. The same story is true of the or- 
ange growers and the raisin growers of 
California. All this was accomplished 
through a co-operative campaign of na- 
tional advertising. 


While it is evident that the solution of 
the job ahead in selling is a national cam- 
paign of co-operative advertising, such a 
campaign will not attain its greatest suc- 
cess unless the industry is entirely sold 
on the idea and willing to organize locally 
for an immediate sales follow-up. It is 
useless to appropriate money for national 
advertising in magazines and trade papers 
unless we are in agreement as to policy 
and procedure and have a definite sales 
plan for our local operation. 
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C. E. Paice, Brooklyn 


HE state commit- 

tees on public util- 
ity information are 
not a substitute for 
anything. They do not 
conflict with, or im- 
pinge upon, any activ- 
ity of a public rela- 
tions nature now ex- 
isting in any branch 
of the public utility 
industry. When companies have public 
relations departments and where other 
state-wide or nation-wide public relations 
programs are being prosecuted, the state 
committees constitute a most valuable 
agency to supplement and intensify such 
work. 

We require a sympathetic public under- 
standing for the industry to continue to 
expand at its present rate. Correct under- 
standing is based on information, and 
information is the cornerstone of the state 
committee plan. Of course we must 
recognize that it isn’t so important what 
a corporation says as what it does. But 
if it does right, isn’t it entitled to the 
privilege of saying so? 





C. R. Strutt, Philadelphia 


HE smooth- 

tongued stranger 
who used to appear 
at the door and prom- 
ise fabulous returns 
if you invested in his 
scheme has been re- 
placed by the gas 
company employe, 
either meter reader, 
trouble man or clerk, 
who offers a solid investment worth 100 
cents on the dollar and with sure dividend 
returns. By informing the public of the 
methods of operation of the swindler, at 
the same time offering a sound invest- 
ment in a basic community enterprise, a 
large part of this previous tremendous 
loss has been conserved for the people to 





invest or spend for the worthwhile things 
of life. 

The story of sound investing has been 
told through the advertising columns of 
the newspapers to hundreds of thousands 
of gas company customers, so that today 
a large part of the money required in ex- 
tending gas service to the growing sub- 
urban communities is coming direct from 
the laborer, the miner, the school teacher, 
the clerk, the business man, who, by pur- 
chasing one share, two shares, five shares 
of stock, build up the enormous total of 
millions required each year for new con- 
struction. 


D. -J. Younc, Tacoma 


HE gas industry, 

as I see it, is in 
a rather critical stage. 
The advance in recent 
years, both technical 
and commercial, is 
extremely gratifying, 
but should not induce 
in us any false sense 
of security. The 
change in our busi- 
ness, such as the development of house 
heating and industrial business, calls for 
careful, intelligent study of the problems 
to be met. As-I see it, sound and prac- 
tical rates combined with aggressive and 
intelligent merchandising of our service 
are our greatest needs at present. 





R. B. Harper, Chicago 





F every gas com- 

pany in the United 
States in petitioning 
for or setting up fu- 
ture rate schedules 
would include an item 
of, let us say, one 
cent per one thousand 
cubic feet, to cover 
research expense and, 
where necessary, have 
this recognized as a legitimate item of 
expense by any existing regulatory body, 
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based on the sales of manufactured gas in 
1924, an annual income of $4,000,000 
for research and development purposes 
could be realized. 

The time to make a real start is now, 
and therefore let us hope that the close 
of the 1925 Convention of the American 
Gas Association will mark the beginning 
of a constructive program of financing 
the needs of the gas industry as regards 
organized technical research and develop- 
ment work needed to help solve the prob- 
lems which the rapid expansion of the 
gas business has and is continually cre- 
ating. 


Geo. B. Cortetyou, New York 


HE gas industry 

was never in bet- 
ter shape to take ad- 
vantage of its oppor- 
tunities than it is to- 
day. It is animated 
generally by an alert, 
progressive spirit, by 
a realization of its 
obligations to the 
public it serves and a 
desire to fulfill those obligations in fullest 
measure. It is better organized and more 
responsible to changing needs and condi- 
tions than ever before; and in co-opera- 
tive effort it has gone far beyond any- 
thing it has previously known. I believe, 
too, that it is enjoying a greater degree 
of public confidence than heretofore—en- 
joying it because deserving it. 





Greorce W. Parker, St. Louis 


HERE used to be 

an old riddle 
which ran something 
along these lines: 
What is the best way 
to keep the smoke out 
of the kitchen and the 
moths out of the at- 
tic? The old answer 
was a_ very logical 
one, even though not 
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susceptible of being put into operation, 
i.e., to cook in the attic and store your 
winter furs in the kitchen. 

Nowadays, of course, the trend of the 
times has so changed that in every up-to- 
date household the cooking is done on a 
gas stove which overcomes any trouble 
from smoke; and then, of course, the 
ladies of the family all wear their furs 
the entire year round, so who cares if 
there are a few moths in the attic? 


Horace C. Crarxk, Chicago 


NY national ef- 

forts to conserve 
oil will be too late. It 
takes from ten to 
twenty years, a gene- 
ration, to feel the ef- 
fects of a _ national 
program, be it con- 
servation, prohibition, 
or anything else, and 
as scientists tell us 
that our oil supply will be exhausted in 
ten years, it is useless to start an oil con- 
servation program now, because the oil 
will be gone before the program is com- 
pleted. Therefore, let us start a con- 
servation program on coal, which is the 
most important national resource we 
have, and, like natural gas and oil, when 
gone cannot be replenished. 





THEODORE V. PurcELL, Chicago 


XTENDED in- 
| vestigation shows 
} that a majority of 
} users of gas for in- 
| dustrial heating would 
largely increase their 
consumption under 
} rates that would com- 
} pete with the cost of 
oil and coal, and that 
many additional in- 
dustries not now presumed to be prospec- 
tive business could also be brought in. 

If industrial customers can be induced 
to use gas without increasing the burden 
now borne by small customers, the in- 
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dustry will prosper, profits will increase 
and the small customer will ultimately 
benefit. If not, the small customer must 
continue permanently to carry all charges. 


Apa Bessie SWANN, Newark 


HE ruling desire 

of every woman’s 
heart is to be neces- 
sary to the happiness 
of those who make up 
her family, her hus- 
band and children. If 
she hasn’t any hus- 
band or children, this 
is the prime desire of 
her heart just the 
same. This is the meaning of the intense 
interest by women in the Home Service 
Departments of gas companies, in its 
daily teaching of new and easier methods 
for doing the old time so-called drudgery 
of the home. 

Home Service Departments in gas 
companies have this mission to fulfill: If, 
instead of lamenting and saying that 
“women no longer want to cook, wash, 
iron and create homes”, they will teach 
the new, the easy methods that genius and 
science have developed for us, then the 
women will cook, healthy bodies will be 
built, perfect homes created and last, but 
not least, the gas meter will spin around 
many times a day and labor-saving ap- 
pliances will be installed. 





R. C. Cornisu, Philadelphia 


T no time in the 
history of the in- 
dustry has the gas en- 
gineer been confront- 
ed with problems of 


greater magnitude 
than are before him 
today. Newand 


larger applications of 
gas for domestic and 
industrial uses are re- 
quiring rapid enlargement of manufac- 
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turing plants and extension of distribu- 
tion systems. Diminishing supplies and 
increasing prices of raw materials are 
making it necessary to carefully study 
manufacture for greater economy in pro- 
duction and to install apparatus best 
suited to the use of the available raw 
products. 

The immediate problem is to determine 
the kind and quality of gas that can be 
most economically made from the avail- 
able materials, and at the same time sup- 
ply our consumers with a product that 
will burn with the greatest efficiency at 
a minimum cost. Coupled with this is 
the adaptation of existing plants and dis- 
tribution systems to the ever increasing 
demand by so extending them that there 
will be no undue scrapping of the plants 
or mains. This must be done in such a 
manner that they will be sufficiently flexi- 
ble to take care of seasonal loads, as well 
as future requirements. 


J. A. Perry, Philadelphia 


O satisfactorily 

handle and _ eco- 
nomically develop the 
gas business with our 
existing perfected 
types of gas manufac- 
turing apparatus, we 
need heating value 
standards at least as 
low as 440 B.t.u. and 
possibly as low as 400 
With such a standard we can 
fashion or make the gas supplied of prac- 
tically the same gravity throughout the 
year, notwithstanding wide variations im 
gas demands. 

This lower standard of 440 B.t.u. heat- 
ing value will, especially with the use of 
coal-gas plants, greatly reduce the amount 
of oil required for gas making, and this 
in turn should tend to stabilize the cost 
of gas oil. Therefore, the cost of any 
necessary lightly carburetted water gas 
would be stabilized and much lower than 
would be the case if a higher heating 
quality of gas were supplied. 





B.t.u. 
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H. DEWITT VALENTINE, Chicago 


‘HE data now pre- 

sented is sufficient 

to lead us to believe 

that the time for arti- 

ficial refrigeration 

and its development is 

} at hand, and that the 

sooner the manufac- 

turer, the gas com- 

f pany, and the public 

will realize that the 

absorption type of machine, coupled 

with the use of manufactured gas, pre- 

sents opportunities in a very interesting 

field, the better it will be for all con- 
cerned. 

Although essentially dealing with small 
household refrigerators, the committee is 
very optimistic as to the fact that the 
future of refrigeration is far from re- 
stricted to such operations. That this 
condition is already an actuality is shown 
by the numerous theatres, halls, and of- 
fice buildings in which the air is now 
cooled, during the summer, before being 
admitted to the various rooms in which 
the public gathers. It is just one more 
step from the theatre to the home. 


J. G. Reese, Baltimore 


HE recent de- 

struction of a large 

number of records of 

a utility company 

proves the need of a 

careful survey of rec- 

ords, and sufficient 

protection for such as 

are vitally important. 

Some of these records 

were so old as to be 

almost historical. In this case, however, 

the records which were destroyed were 

those that had outlived their usefulness, 
and the destruction was intentional. 

When the discussion of proper protec- 

tion for its records arose in a large util- 

ity recently, it was decided that the first 
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step necessary was to determine which 
records should be retained. It turned 
out to be a large job, but when several 
departments had been surveyed, it was 
found that large numbers of so-called 
important records could be destroyed. 
Consequently more than 31 tons of paper 
were moved out of this company’s record 
room. And that was only a beginning. 
The survey is still going on. 


J. J. Humpureys, Montreal 


= HROUGH our 
street lighting 
connection, many gas 
companies became the 
pioneers in the elec- 
tric field also and each 
year seems to prove 
more and more that 
these two utilities 
should be under united 
management. They 


are complementary and every progres- 
sive utility man has at least the wish to 


wipe out the legal regulation bars and 
capital barriers, so that there shall no 
longer be the waste organization of two 
groups to do one job. 

The present year and the years ahead 
are full of prospects for gas and elec- 
tric combinations and the bankers and 
investing public are anxious to finance 
such combinations because they are eco- 
nomically rational. 


GeorGE D. Roper, Rockford 


AM sometimes led 

to believe that the 
manufacturers of 
plant equipment and 
those whose business 
it is to supply the ap- 
pliances for burning 
the gas have been a 
larger factor in the 
development of the 
industry than they 

sometimes receive credit for. 
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The plant and appliance company end 
of the gas business has spent, and is 
spending, millions in development work, 
but this effort has been curtailed at times 
by the conservative attitude of the utili- 
ties themselves. I believe that plant and 
appliance men can be and should be en- 
couraged to do much more than has been 
done, and that is, to my way of thinking, 
one of the big things the utilities can and 
should do. 


Joun I. BLancuFIevp, Brooklyn 


HE accounting 

methods of the 
past have failed to 
fully disclose all the 
items of cost incurred 
in the building of a 
utility enterprise. I 
therefore wish to urge 
the delegates to adopt 
a system of account- 
ing which will record 
fully and accurately the cost of each item 
of property, to the end that book entries, 
made contemporaneously with the con- 
struction work, may in respect of each 
element of cost, as a matter of history, 
sustain future engineering estimates of 
property value. 





MartTIN L. Pierce, North Canton 


OR the most part 

the outstanding 
successes today in 
house-to-house selling 
are not those who are 
selling merchandise 
and mechanics, but 
those who are selling 
ideas. The housewife 
is being sold the use 
of gas to give her 
adequate and even temperature. She is 
being sold the idea of using electric 
power instead of bone and muscle. She 
has been sold the idea of reading cur- 
rent magazines and gleaning modern up- 





to-date methods of housekeeping instead 
of rule of thumb or trial and error that 
her mother and grandmother have used 
for ages. 


Metvin T. Copetanp, Cambridge 


HE gas industry, 

in contrast to 
many mercantile busi- 
nesses, is suffering 
from a tradition. That 
tradition is that mer- 
chandising effort is 
not essential for the 
gas industry, because 
consumers cannot buy 
gas elsewhere. The 
fallacy in this tradition is that, although 
a gas company has a local monopoly of 
the gas business, it does not have a mo- 
nopoly of the fuel and heating business. 
Even after it has secured the installation 
of a gas stove, furthermore, to take that 
appliance for one example, the gas com- 
pany does not have an assured monopoly 
of any definite share of the consumer’s 
expenditures. Unless the stove continues 
to function properly, it will not be used 
to the maximum. 

The opportunity for merchandising in 
the gas industry, therefore, is to manifest 
the same sort of interest in the ultimate 
and continued satisfaction of consumers 
that is manifested by real merchants in 
other industries. 





GeorcE B. Hotcukxiss, New York 


LL good adver- 

tising renders 
some service to some 
one. Theamount 
varies all the way 
from the little lost 
and found ad that is 
important to only one 
person in the world to the advice on 
health and diet broadcast by a great in- 
surance company to millions of people 
through full pages in our national maga- 
zines. 
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Highest of all in educational value are 
those advertisements that teach us how 
to live more comfortably, economically 
and intelligently. Such advertising is not 
altruistic, of course, but the benefit to the 
advertiser is sometimes far less important 
than the benefit is to the reader, and 
comes only after the reader—the con- 
sumer—has reaped his personal reward. 


Mrs. AnNA J. Peterson, Chicago 


HE flapper of to- 

day, with her 
bobbed hair and rolled 
hose, is wiser than 
the wives of old, for 
she realizes that what 
a man really wants 
when he asks her to 
marry him is a girl 
who can go into the 
kitchen and cook de- 
licious food, and be a good pal too. 

She isn’t taking any chances with the 
divorce court, so she says, “Yes, John, 
I'll marry you if you will get me an 
up-to-the-minute stove with measured 
heat in the oven, an electric washing ma- 
chine with gas heat under it, and a gas- 
heated ironing machine.” 





R. F. Bonsai, Baltimore 


S the majority of 
our customers 
are honest and are en- 
titled to service with 
the least possible de- 
} lay, we recommend 
that gas be turned on 
without waiting for 
i credit rating to be ap- 
plied. Where investi- 
gation discloses a cus- 
tomer is not entitled to credit, we should 
secure a deposit promptly or refuse 
longer to supply the gas. 
The experience of a number of com- 
panies demonstrates that deposits should 
only be required where the risk is known 
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to be financially irresponsible or where 
there is no evidence of stability in occu- 
pation. 


HerMAN A. GrotH, Chistes 


HE great modern 

symbol of con- 
servation is the gas 
tank that towers 
above every city sky- 
line. It makes possi- 
ble gas cooking, gas 
heating, gas refriger- 
ation. The gas plants 
of the country hold a 
vast power for public 
health and civic beauty. They can sub- 
stitute for the wasteful burning of ten 
million coal piles the scientific conversion 
of raw fuels into the refined and con- 
centrated fuel we call gas. They can set 
up standards of cleanliness and public 
health now impossible. The maximum 
uses of gas will make this dream a reality. 
Newspaper advertising, which is the 
quickest education, will do it. 





GeorcE B. Evans, St. Louis 


WO things occur 

to me which are 
now of particular in- 
terest to the technical 
man in our industry. 
First, the standard 
under which he will 
be required to manu- 
facture gas. Second, 
the rate structure up- 
on which the gas sales 
will be increased. 

The regulating body runs no risk in 
permitting a gas company to select its 
standard of quality, and fixing the rates 
at which the product may be sold after 
the proof of good service and the cost of 
the service have been established. The 
American Gas Association should en- 
dorse any effort made by a member com- 
pany to operate under a standard se- 
lected by itself. 
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Harry A. Curtis, New Haven 


URING the past 

ten years there 
has been a drawing 
together of what have 
long been two rather 
independent branches 
of the coal carboniz- 
ing industry —coke 
production on the one 
hand and gas produc- 
tion on the other. The 
technical problems encountered in the 
two fields certainly have much in com- 
mon, and with the increasing utilization 
of the coke as a means of producing city 
gas, the old distinction based on coke 
oven versus gas retort becomes less im- 
portant. 

The adoption of the coke oven in the 
gas industry, however, is only one phase 
in what appears to be a real revolution in 
methods of gas production, and if this 
results in an expansion of the industry, 
the production of by-product nitrogen 
will likewise expand. 





Joun M. Roserts, Chicago 


HE periodic mov- 

ing seasons pre- 
sent a problem to all 
utility companies. We 
look at these spring 
and fall migrations 
with considerable ap- 
prehension, for they 
are movements along 
the line of the most 
resistance; but if we 
forget our worries for a moment in the 
endeavor to keep our reputation for serv- 
ice to our customers up to the required 
standard, we can see distinct benefits to 
the business of our town or city. New 
furniture and new house fittings must be 
procured, therefore better business. Even 
better citizens, for there are new resolu- 
tions as to prominence in the new neigh- 
borhood, new affiliations, even church- 
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going is considered, for there are new 
clothes. 

So we bend to our efforts to keep our 
telephone lines clear of congestion, and 
our traffic in our offices moving freely, 
and give service without stint to help our 
customers who are trying to better them- 
selves and the business of our city. 


Joun F. WeEEpon, Chicago 


ee EING a public 

utility, serving 
high and low, rich 
and poor, native and 
alien, the gas com- 
pany, above all other 
companies, is com- 
pelled to consider ad- 
vertising mediums 
in a broader and more 
comprehensive man- 
ner than if it were merely a merchandis- 
ing organization with a more or less well- 
defined clientele. 

Many publications, small newspapers 
and so forth, that from a cold-blooded 
business point of view are not worth a 
whoop as sales producers, are neverthe- 
less potent, in the aggregate, to increase 
or diminish that much-desired friendly 
feeling between the whole community 
and the company, which we classify un- 
der the head of “goodwill.” 





L. E. Cover, Pittsburgh 


NTIL the intro- 

duction of insu- 
lation in residence con- 
struction, gas for 
home heating pur- 
poses could be sold on 
the basis of its great- 
er convenience and 
cleanliness. Now, 
however, gas for 
home heating is re- 
moved from the luxury class and made 
available for every home builder through 
the medium of heat-tight construction. 
We have always built our houses to 
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keep out the rain, sleet and snow, but 
never have we built them to prevent heat 
losses. And that is just why gas has 
been an expensive fuel. Houses of or- 
dinary construction leak heat as a sieve 
leaks water, which has meant that the 
householder could keep his house warm 
on cold winter days only by making more 
heat, burning more gas in the furnace. 
The result was that the cost of the gas 
necessary to keep the house comfortably 
warm was almost prohibitive. 


Horace C. Porter, Philadelphia 


} LTHOUGH there 

is much develop- 
ment in oil gas on the 
Pacific Coast and in 
carburetted water gas 
throughout the coun- 
try—judging by re- 
cent installation of 
equipment—still there 
are unmistakable signs 
pointing to a larger 
growth in the future, of processes mak- 
ing gas from coal. The use of by-product 
coke oven gas has increased more rapidly 
than any other during the last four or 
five years. Water gas, having many ad- 
vantages, will be retained by the industry 
but its proportionate use is likely to de- 
crease. 

The large and increasing demands for 
oil in many fields, particularly for crack- 
ing processes to make gasoline, are ad- 
mitted by the petroleum experts to be 
likely in the future to cut down the sup- 
ply of suitable oils for gas making and 
for general fuel purposes. Coal in its 
abundant supply offers a cheaper raw 
material for the gas industry of the 
future. While the disposal of coke has 
in the past been sometimes a serious 
problem to the coal gas manufacturer, 
the future will see this problem diminish- 
ing, due to greater use of coke in gasifi- 
cation for lower standards of gas, and in 
its sale as an anthracite substitute. 
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L. J. WiLtren, Boston 


ORE progress 

has been made 
in the gas industry 
during the past ten 
years than in the fifty 
years preceding that, 
and I believe more 
progress will be made 
in the next ten years 
than in the past ten 
years. 

The American Gas Association has 
been an important factor in the progress 
and development of the industry. I have 
been active in the committee work of the 
Association for the past few years, and 
each year there has seen an increasing in- 
terest in committee work. The meetings 
have been better attended and the discus- 
sions more interesting. The attendance 
at the convention has increased tremen- 
dously and there have been more open 
discussions at the meetings. With such 
spirit and co-operation the gas industry 
is bound to progress and progress rapidly. 





G. S. Cremer, Brooklyn 


OME people think 
that every gas 
man belongs to an old 
Oriental fraternity 
called the Li Li Kel 
Club. As a matter of 
fact, every large gas 
company has to sacri- 
fice each year about 
a whole month of the 
time of one of its best 
accountants giving careful and accurate 
answers to some fifty odd questionnaires 
sent to it by seekers after information, 
ranging in importance from departments 
of the Federal Government to college 
students gathering material for class- 
room essays. 
Answering these questions truthfully 
in the way in which they are put is some- 
times equivalent to telling a lie. Giving 
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George W. Parker 
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Our Newly Elected Vice-President and Members of the Board. 


a correct answer is not enough; we must 
be careful also to give a correct impres- 
sion, even though that care forces us to 
refuse to answer a question in the way in 
which it is put. 


Joe CARMICHAEL, Iowa 


FTER many 

years’ connection 
with the newspaper 
business, I am _ less 
impressed with the 
arbitrary power of 
the press than are 
many people. This ar- 
bitrary power is fre- 
quently magnified. 
Newspapers are the 
vehicles through which the public learns 
what is transpiring rather than the 
makers of public opinion. Of course, 
there are efficient and non-efficient vehi- 














cles, just as there are good and better gas 
engineers. 

But the public is not childishly credu- 
lous and generally knows how to judge 
a good newspaper from a poor one. The 
wise editor, therefore, plays fair with 
the public. He gives the news and lets 
the people be the judges. 
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At the present writing the Laboratory has 
approved the following samples of flexi- 
ble gas tubing: 


TYPE MANUFACTURED BY 
3/8” Gaspruf Stove Tubing with 
Eureka Ferrules ....Atlantic Tubing Co. 
5/16” “W” Gas Tubing with 
Eureaka Ferrules ....Atlantic Tubing Co. 
5/16” Gaspruf Stove Tubing with 
Eureaka Ferrules ....Atlantic Tubing Co. 
5/16” Evertite Tubing with Aluminum 
Ferrules Crimped on ..Eastman Mfg. Co. 
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Advertising That “Remains To Be Seen” 





Are We Neglecting Another Golden Opportunity ? 
By JOHN F. WEEDON, Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, Chicago, Ill. 








Thousands of Dollars Are Spent on Billboards, Often Receiving Only Casual Attention. This Simple 
Announcement Costs Virtually Nothing, Yet Its “Pulling Power” Is Tremendous. 


his sweetheart, Eve, in the Garden 

of Eden, no other construction work 
has ever been half so fascinating as the 
erection of a home. To see any kind of 
a building, particularly one that is to be 
used for residence, has a lure for all 
mankind. No matter how practical and 
matter-of-fact a man may be, the sight 
of a home in the process of making stirs 
all the unconscious poetry and imagery 
of his mind. 

The place itself may be, in its present 
stage, unlovely, creating an obstruction 
that causes the passerby some inconven- 
ience, but he thinks nothing of it. The 


Sts Adam built the first bower for 





smell of new pine boards and fresh mor- 
tar fills his nostrils, like incense calling a 
priest to prayer. 

He wonders what kind of a place it is 
inside, and tries to get a peek if he can. 
Just watch what children do when there 
is a new building in the neighborhood. 
No other place in the world, not even a 
Picture Palace de Luxe, has half the 
charm for them as “the new house.” 

Who will live in it? What kind of 
people will they be? What sort of fur- 
nishings will they have? A new building 
is bursting with questions, even as an ant 
hill is alive with ants. 

Grown folks are not so apt to put their 








questions into words, but grown folks 
are only children a little bit older. The 
same curiosity stirs their minds. 

As they pass the new building they see 
that “Stoke and Shake”, heating engi- 
neers, are putting in the new furnace. 
They know the 
“Stoke and Shake” 
furnace. It is a 
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notice to the effect that a “‘Gas-Fired 
Central Heating Plant” was being in- 
stalled? Or that “Every one of the 54 
apartments in this building are furnished 
with handsome open gas-grate Radiant 
fires?” 

If you were in 


search of a new 
THIS HOUSE WALL 2:::::6::, ana has 


pretty good one, as suffered from a 
Then they see hot water in your 


that the sash, door 
frames and trim 
have been furnish- 
ed by the “Pine 
Planing Mill Com- 
pany.” That was 
the concern that 
burnt down last 
winter; they must 
have recovered 
from the fire. 


PEERLESS 


GAS FIRED 


BOILER 


FURNISHED BY THE 


present location, 
how would this ap- 
peal to you? “A 
250-gallon gas-fired 
Water Heater will 
be placed in this 
building, insuring 
all tenants an am- 
ple supply of hot 
water at all times.” 

These are all 





fet. GHIGAGO GAS APPLIANCE <<". 
being furnished by —something to tell 


the “Bolt and Bar 
Company” — the 
passer-by is re- 
minded that he 
must get a new 
lock for the front 
door; probably the 
“Bolt and Bar 
Company” is just the place to go for it. 

He notices a new kind of refrigerating 
plant is going in. He never heard of it 
before and wonders if it is any good; 
makes a mental note to ask about it; he 
will be wanting a refrigerating plant 
himself pretty soon. 


HAYMARKET 3330 


Placed on Buildi 


And so we might go on through every 
item that goes into the construction of a 
home, or any other kind of a building. 
We do not see all the placards in one 
place, but we are pretty sure to see at 
least one placard in all the places. 

Have you not all seen these notices, 
and had some similar reflections to these 
pass through your mind? 


But did you ever see a building with a 


COMPANY 
200 N. JEFFERSON ST, CHICAGO 


Saying It Boldly with Bold Face. T of Poster 

under Construction. Is This 

Properly the Function of the Gas Company of the 
Appliance Dealer? 


the folks about. It 
may leave you cold 
to learn that the 
building is to be 
insulated with min- 
eral wool, or that 
the facing bricks 
were made by 
“Puddle and Clay” ; but you surely would 
warm up to that idea about hot water, 
and if you had ever drawn your chair 
close to a Radiant fire on a chilly evening, 
when the furnace was not working well, 
you surely would get a glowing reflection 
from the fact that Radiant fires were 
going in this new building too. 

But how many gas companies are ad- 
vertising these facts on new buildings? 
I do not visit many cities myself, but 
those I have visited never startled me by 
exhibiting any activity along these lines. 


EUCLID 6185 


It is surely something that should be 
done, and could be done easily and in- 
expensively. The gas company, of course, 
wants to co-operate with all heating and 
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This “Gas for Heating” Sign Caters to the Curi- 
Lond of the Neighbors and Lends Distinction to the 
New House. 


ventilating engineers and plumbers. It 
could supply them, at small cost, with 
printed cards, showing THEIR names, and 
at the same time informing the interested 
and anxious public what part gas will 
play in the comfort and convenience of 
the coming residents. 

This is an advertising job, and prob- 
ably has not been properly looked after 
from lack of a tie-up with the gas com- 
pany representatives who are on the fir- 
ing-line with architects, builders and con- 
tractors. 

Each case would have to be treated in- 
dividually, at least for a time, until ex- 
perience had determined how far certain 
cards might be standardized. It is a case 
for individual contact with the plumber, 
or house-heating engineer, and it must be 
done with his knowledge, approval, and 
assistance. There need be no particular 
expense involved. It is more a matter 
of co-operation and understanding be- 





The Idea Is Applicable Even to Industrial Gas. Gas Men Take Gas for Granted. Others Must Be Told. 
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tween an outsider and two departments 
of the company, whose work, normally, 
does not bring them closely in contact, 
and neither may know very definitely 
what the other is doing. 

Suggestions have been made in times 
gone by, and thought favorably of by 
many people, that national display ad- 
vertising by the gas industry should be 
promoted. Setting all other questions 
aside, it would be quite expensive to do 
adequately, and it would be hard to satis- 
factorily allocate the expenses and satisfy 
each company that it was getting its 
money’s worth. 

But if EVERY gas company, in EVERY 
city, large and small, will undertake to 
placard every new building in course of 
construction with a simple statement of 
what gas equipment is going into that 
building, and inferentially informing the 
public of the comfort and benefits to be 
derived from gas, it would approximate 
a national campaign of enormous magni- 
tude comparable to bulletin boards on all 
the public highways. There will be no 
question of distributing costs, each com- 
pany will do its part and bear its own 
expense. In fact this is a matter that 
engages brains, and not much of them, 
rather than bullion. 

Will member companies who are will- 
ing to follow this or some similar plan 
please register their intention with the 
editor of the A. G. A. Montuty? This 
will give us a check-up on how far the 
plan can be made to approximate a na- 
tional advertising campaign, which, if 
carried out adequately, would entail the 
expenditure of millions of dollars. 














Continuing the Discussion 


A Little Goodwill Effort Among the Contractors Will Put Your Tag 
On Every New House in the City 
By a Correspondent 





given to the utility 





N the city, town 
| or countryside, 

everywhere, the 
eye meets with new 
buildings under 
construction. A 
building in course 
of erection is an 
interesting object 
of attention. It is 
human and natural 
to look at or watch 
a new building go- 
ing up. It brings 
the thought of what 


THIS HOUSE IS 


THE CLEAN, CHEAP FUEL 


For the Furnace 
For the Water Heater 





company supplying 
the service. It is 
ideally adapted as 
a medium for new 


by adopting or us- 
ing a present form 
of slogan that your 
company’s service 
is 100 per cent, or 
by statements that 
“hte the building will be 

equipped with a gas 
steam boiler for 








that particular 
structure may mean in added comfort and 
conveniences. That new building expresses 
faith in neighborhood and community. 
Buildings in course of erection are 
natural focal points of interest. They are 
extraordinarily valuable advertising me- 
diums. They should be capitalized by 
every gas company. New customers 
must be brought into the market and old 
customers taught the use of more serv- 
ice. The constant effort of all utilities to 
give better service and make possible a 
wider use of gas makes for a greater 
public good. All that is admittedly true 
—among us—but why. not take every 
means to let the public know these facts? 
Therefore, consider the value of struc- 
tural advertising. Gas service will be in- 
stalled in these buildings. The gas piping 
system and gas equipment has probably 
been laid out and suggested by the local 
gas company. A sign or poster on the 
building in course of erection, or even on 
the contractor’s shanty, should be posted 
or hung. Such space should readily be 


house heating and 
water heating. Whatever the copy used, 
if consistently and persistently posted, 
such repetition will build belief in the 
service supplied. Continuous advertising 
of this kind should create a valuable asset 
to any company. 

Surveys made by the National Real 
Estate Association recently show that 
construction is going on in every state 
and in almost every section of the coun- 
try. In this connection, consider the fact 
that people spend more time outdoors 
today. Consider, also, the number of 
people who pass by bus, street car, auto- 
mobile and on foot. The number of 
passersby may be termed actual circula- 
tion, just as the advertising value of a 


magazine or newspaper is judged by its © 


circulation figures. 

On whatever basis one judges struc- 
tural advertising, certainly one outstand- 
ing feature is economy. This should be 
a clinching argument when it is compared 
with other major advertising mediums 
now in use. 





business ad copy | 











In Memoriam 


Edward James Shields, Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
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Automatic Oil Gas Machine Control 
As W orked Out on the Two Shell Generators in the San Diego Gas Plant 






By J. A. HARRITT, San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Company 





Automatic Control for Jones Gas Machine at the 
Plant of the San Diego Gas and Electric Company. 


Pacific Coast are turned with curi- 

osity and interest upon the plant of 
the San Diego Consolidated Gas and 
Electric Company of San Diego, Califor- 
nia, just at present, because of some of 
the more recent innovations in gas ma- 
chinery being tried out here. 

In 1922, this company built a two-shell 
oil gas generator set, of a type patented 
by the Oil Gas Process Company of San 
Francisco, and of 5,000,000 cubic feet 
daily capacity, normal rating. In so far 
as the science of oil gas manufacture has 
advanced, this set was the last word in 
efficient oil gas manufacturing apparatus. 

The set is operated from a central con- 
trol board, direct action, by levers, being 
obtained on oil and steam valves; while 
distant operations are effected by hy- 
draulic control from the central board. 


[Px eyes of the gas industry on the 
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All operations are performed manually. 

The success of this control mechanism 
led to the belief that automatic control of 
an oil gas set could be accomplished. 

Consequently on a similar generating 
set, just completed, we have installed such 
control apparatus. 

To our eastern friends who are famil- 
iar with the automatic operation of water 
gas sets, such an installation would excite 
no comment ; but, owing to the difference 
in operating methods, the increase in 
number of movements to be made, and 
the variable conditions constantly arising 
in oil gas manufacture, many difficult 
points had to be overcome, and a great 
deal of study was required in order to fit 
automatic control to the peculiar cycle of 
these particular sets. 

L. B. Jones, president of the Oil Gas 
Process Company of San Francisco, 
should be given the credit for having 
successfully designed the apparatus to 
overcome these difficulties. Considerable 
study, ingenuity and engineering ability 
were required in the consummation of 
this objective, in which the operating de- 
partment of the San Diego company could 
aid only in so far as local conditions were 
affected. As in previous labors, Mr. 
Jones’ interest in the development of the 
most efficient gas manufacturing appara- 
tus is manifest in this installation. 

A partial description of such a set, with 
its normal cycle, seems necessary to 
understand thoroughly what is required 
of an automatic apparatus. 

These sets consist of a primary and 
secondary shell. The primary is 18 feet, 
9 inches in diameter by 47 feet high, and 
the secondary is 18 feet, 9 inches in di- 
ameter by 57 feet high. The two are 
joined at the bottom by a tunnel, and gas 
off-take is located just above the tunnel 
connection in the secondary shell. 
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The combustion chamber and 24-inch 
blast valve are located in the top of the 
primary shell. The fire driven down 
passes through and heats the primary 
superheater—a bed of checker-brick. Be- 
low this is the main body of primary 
checkers. After this checker bed the fire 
traverses the tunnel and is driven up 
through the secondary checkers, thence 
through the secondary superheater 
checker-brick as in the primary, and out 
through the stack valve. 

Secondary blasts are installed at the 
bottom of the secondary shell. The oper- 
ation of each cycle is as follows, starting 
with an open stack: 


1. Open primary blast, full, and hold 
for two minutes. 

2. Close primary blast to about 4% (de- 
termined by condition of generator, tem- 
perature, etc., somewhat variable due to 
carbon and quality of oil used). 

3. Open secondary blasts, full, and 
hold two minutes. (Also somewhat vari- 
able for same reasons as above). 

4, Close secondary blasts. 

5. Open primary blast, to predeter- 
mined amount for combustion of fuel oil. 

6. Open atomizing steam valve to heat 
sprays. 

7. Open oil valve to heat sprays. Inject 
heat oil and steam for six minutes. 
(About 50 gallons of oil are used for 
heating under normal operation. ) 

8. Close oil valves. 

9. Close steam valves. 

10. Close blast valve. 

11. Open main gas valve on outlet of 
primary scrubber. 

12. Close stack valve. 


13. Open steam valve to primary 
superheater. 

14. Open steam valve to secondary 
superheater. 


15. Open steam valve to primary make 
sprays. 

16. Open steam valve to secondary 
make sprays. 

17. Open oil valve to primary make 
sprays. 

18. Open oil valve to secondary make 
sprays. 

A normal make consists of 290 gallons 
of oil in the primary shell and 175 gallons 





in the secondary shell, with approximately 
3000 Ibs. of steam through the super- 
heaters of the two shells. The superheated 
steam is used to react with the carbon de- 
posited in the checkers, thus making a 
substantial quantity of water gas along 
with the oil gas. 

Ten minutes is allowed for the making 
period, the oil and steam valves being 
closed in reverse order to their opening, 
and the operation concluded in the 10- 
minute period. 

This is, substantially, the routine duty 
devolving upon the automatic control, the 
regulation of pressures on various lines 
being controlled by hand-regulated dia- 
phragms on the control board, hydrauli- 
cally connected to a standard type of dia- 
phragm pressure regulator on each steam 
and oil header. There are 24 movements 
required; but as 12 of these are reverse 
movements, there are 12 major operations 
required. These we accomplish with a 
seven cylinder hydraulic automatic, built 
by the Gas Machinery Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

As the stack and scrubber valves work 
at the same time in opposite directions, 
they are connected with one valve or 
cylinder of the automatic mechanism, 
with crossed control lines. For safety 
there is a retarding device on the stack 
valve control lines to prevent its closing 
until the scrubber valve has started to 
open. 

As spray steam must always be ad- 
mitted before the oil, the spray steam 
valves only are connected to the opening 
end of the automatic. When steam is ad- 


mitted to the spray headers and pressure 7 


has built up to the required amount, this 
pressure is used to open the oil valves to 
the spray headers. The automatic closes 
the oil valves and steam valves. with one 
operation. 

The handling of blast valves, or, to be 
more exact, the throttling of the primary 
blast during the period of secondary 
blasting, brought up another problem, 
which we solved by placing a diaphragm 
valve in the blast line ahead of the pri- 
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New 5,000,000 Cu.Ft. Daily Capacity Two-Shell Oil 

Gas Generator Installed at San Diego. This Is Said 

to Be the First Oil Gas Machine to Have Complete 
Automatic Control Equipment. 


mary blast valve. This diaphragm is con- 
trolled hydraulically from the secondary 
blast control of the automatic, closing to 
a predetermined point when the second- 
ary valves open, and opening full when 
the secondaries close, by a system of 
crossed control lines. 

Although the set is not yet in operation, 
tests of the automatic control are highly 
satisfactory. 

The oil used for gas making in Cali- 
fornia is a residuum asphaltum oil run- 
ning from 15° to 19° Be., and averag- 
ing about 16.5° Be. The pitch, coke and 
residue content average about 16 per cent. 
To this we attribute the difficulty of 
maintaining a constant cycle, and at the 
same time maintaining a constant product 
therefrom. 

The average temperature maintained 
in the checkers of these sets, making 550 
Btu. gas, is about 1750°F., the primary 
being about 300° hotter than the second- 
ary at the beginning of the make period. 
By-products produced are 12 to 14 Ibs. 
of dry lamp-black (carbon) and 3.5 Ibs. 
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of dry tar. These figures vary somewhat 
with the character of oil used, as does 
also the oil per M. 

Due to the many variables entering into 
oil gas manufacture, such as the accumu- 
lating and decomposing and burning off 
of carbon, and the frequent changes in 
character of oil obtainable, with a conse- 
quent necessity of minor changes in the 
cycle of operation, it has been deemed 
necessary to rely upon the personal factor 
of experienced operators to keep each set 
in proper condition. For this reason the 
first automatic control to be placed on an 
oil gas generator naturally has created 
great interest, and has aroused consider- 
able comment pro and con. 

We believe that the increased flexibility 
of control of the two shell set over the 
straight shot set adapts the former to 
automatic control, whereas, with the latter 
type, we consider satisfactory automatic 
control extremely problematical. 

We hope with our automatic control to 
be able to operate one of these large sets 
continuously without change, producing a 
uniform product at a uniform cost. 

















Rear View of the Two Jones Oil Gas Machines 
Showing Operating Gallery. 









HE hardest 
thing about 
writing an ac- 


count of this kind 
is to describe the 
event without us- 
ing high - falutin’ 
or more or less 
meaningless phras- 
es like “resuscita- 
tion”, “asphyxia- 
tion”, “accident 
prevention” and 
the like. Actually, 
it is the story of 
nine men who sav- 
ed the lives of six 
other men and wo- 
men. Their acts and 
deeds are recognized by an en- 
tire industry before its thou- 
sands of delegates from all parts 
of the country. Such recognition 
by the industry is tantamount to 
a public declaration that the gas 
man is as much concerned wit! 
the safety of his product as 
with its convenience. 

The roll of honor, recipients 
of the McCarter Medal and 
Meritorious Service Award at 
the Wednesday morning gener- 
al session of the Convention, 
represented gas 











Honoring the Savers and Restorers of Life 


Presentation of Medals Thrills Second General Session of 
A. G. A. Convention 


winner of the A, 
G. A. Meritorious 
Service Medal, 
unanimously de 
clared to have per- 
formed the most 
heroic deed within 
the gas industry 
during the calen- 
dar year, 1924. It 
was a proud day 
for Dwyer, — as 
why shouldn't it 
be ?—but the sense 
of pride was fully 
shared by the Con- 
vention and partic- 
ularly by Albert M. 
Barnes, Dwyer’s 
employer, who is president and 
general manager of the Cam- 
bridge Gas Light Company of 
Massachusetts. 

“Just a word,” Mr. Barnes 
wrote to Secretary-Manager 
Alexander Forward the other 
day, “to tell you how pleased I 
am to learn that the Addicks 
Medal for bravery comes to 
one of our men this year, and 
how proud I shall be when 
‘Tim’ comes forward at Atlan- 
tic City to receive it. 
“Courage and 











companies in Mas-. 


The A.G.A. Meritorious Service Medal, Presented 


bravery in emef- 


sachusetts, New _ through the Generosity of Walter R. Addicks, Vice- gencies are neces- 
President of the Consolidated Gas Company of New 


York, New Jersey, York—at Top, Timoth: 


Pennsylvania and 


othy Dwyer, of the Cambridge sarily inherent qual- 
Gas Light Company, Recipient of the Medal. 


ities which respond 








Illinois. Later on 


medals will also be presented to two men 
from the Pacific Coast. But that is an- 


other story. 


As every cast has its star, this one has 
Timothy Dwyer, sixty-one years old, 





spontaneously to 
the occasion without any consideration 
of personal consequences, and it is fitting 
that the Association should appreciate 
and recognize that noble spirit of heroism 
which looks solely and without hesita- 
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Five New Members of the McCarter Save-a-Life Fraternity. 


tion to the protection of others in times 
of danger.” 

Timothy Dwyer is yard foreman with 
the Cambridge Company, and it was on 
June 16, 1924, that he “had his chance” 
and came within an ace of losing his life 
making good. 

On the day in question, Dwyer, with a 
crew of six men, were dumping a sponge 
through the dumping holes of a water 
gas purifier box. All precautions had 
been taken, such as shutting off the gas, 
sealing the valves the night before, and 
purging the box with steam early in the 
morning. 

Dwyer was standing near one end of 
the box while the men were engaged 
with picks and bars in loosening the 
sponge and pushing it down through the 
dumping holes. Suddenly one of the 
group, a man named Lama, happened to 
strike a spark which caused a small flame 
to lick downward through the dumping 
hole. 

Dwyer caught the flash out of the cor- 
ner of his eye, foresaw at once the pos- 
sible results and shouted out a warning. 
Before most of the men could get out 
of harm’s way, an explosion lifted the 
whole upper layer of oxide about a foot 
in the air, then dropped it back in place, 


while ~ long flames shot up from the 
dumping holes. 

Lama, standing at the edge, stumbled 
and fell into the hole. Although the build- 
ing by now was filled with a dense, black 
smoke, Dwyer plunged into the hole and 
lifted Lama out to the floor. He called 
for help, but all the rest had escaped into 
the yard. Alone and unaided, his hands 
scorched and blistered from the flames, 
Dwyer pulled his fellow employe out 
into the air to safety. 

In the opinion of the physicians who 
treated both, not only did Dwyer save the 
other’s life, but his promptness and dis- 
regard for his own welfare saved Lama’s 
eyesight which would have been un- 
doubtedly destroyed by even a minute’s 
longer exposure. 


McCarTER MEDALS AWARDED 

The restoring of life by the Schafer 
method is seldom as spectacular as this, 
and the risk of one life for another is 
usually not a factor. Promptness, how- 
ever, and frequently persistence, some- 
times make all the difference between 
tragedy and success. 

Therefore, Joseph James Martin, of 
the Adirondack Power and Light Com- 
pany, was awarded a McCarter Medal 
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for saving the life of a woman who was 
overcome by gas in the basement of her 
home, and a certificate was given to Mar- 
tin V. Leonard of the same company, who 
helped him. 

Roland Rothermel, of the Allentown- 
Bethlehem Gas Company, was given a 
medal for saving the life of a man who 
was overcome while sleeping in his room 
with an unventilated heater burning. 

Warren C. Thomas, of the Syracuse 
Lighting Company, was awarded a medal 
for saving the life of a fellow employe 
who tried to cut into a fuel line without 
shutting off the gas. John L. Sellin, who 
helped administer first aid, received a 
certificate. 
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William H. Browne, of the Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company, also 
received a medal for restoring a victim 
who was overcome while working in an 
insufficiently ventilated manhole. 

Peter Schmitz, of the Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company, went to the 
aid of a woman overcome in her home 
by gas escaping from a leaky fixture, and 
received a McCarter Medal for his 
promp work which saved the woman’s 
life. Patrick Quinlan, a fellow worker, 
received a certificate for his help. 

The awarding of these medals and cer- 
tificates as a regular part of the program 
is rapidly becoming one of the most in- 
teresting features of the Annual Conven- 
tion. 





The Latest Fashion in Gas Bills 


Automatically Rendered and Collected by the Bank 
By B. B. FERGUSON, President, Portsmouth Gas Company, Portsmouth, Va. 


AVING noticed 
that there were 
a great many 


business men, along 
with some very sub- 
stantial citizens, who 
failed to take advan- 
tage of the discount, 
either through lack of 
incentive to save it or 
being unable to get to 
our office during our 
discount period, we suggested the fol- 
lowing arrangement for the prompt pay- 
ment of their bills which would make it 
possible for them to avail themselves of 
the discount privilege. 

Knowing that the majority of people 
who pay bills nowadays do so through the 
banks, we suggested that we be made re- 
sponsible for the prompt payment of the 
customer’s bill by allowing us to put his 
bill, with a draft, through our bank for 





B. B. Ferguson 


collection, the customer instructing his 
bank to honor the draft on presentation 
by us. This relieves the customer of the 
worry of seeing that the check is drawn 
promptly and mailed, or that call at our 
office is made by his office boy, himself, or 
some member of his family, the burden 
being transferred from the customer to 
the gas company for the prompt payment 
of his gas bill. 

We have been able perfectly to satisfy 
the customers who are availing them- 
selves of this privilege, and very few oc- 
casions have arisen where there has been 
any question of the draft drawn. There 
has been no occasion where a thorough 
understanding has not been arrived at by 
the customer and the gas company. 

Our list is growing monthly, and while 
it is not as large yet as we hope it will be 
later on, we feel that we have made a step 
forward in point of service rendered to 
the consumer. 
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Casting the Bread of Good Will Upon the Waters 





How Georgia’s Public Service Became a Second City Hall 


By KENNETH F. SAPP, Georgia Railway and Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


OMMUNI- 
( TY adver- 


[=*|* EMPIRE STATE (=. | 
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tion of community 
leadership and its 





tising by 
public utilities, a 
field which public 
service COrpora- 
tions have begun 
only recently to ex- 
ploit on a consider- 
able scale, has, es- 
sentially, two mo- 
tives. In the first 
place, it is of great 
assistance in up- 
building the com- 
munity or section 
to which it relates, 
with absolutely no 
cost to the commu- 
nity; and secondly, 











cial production of tobacco 
was started in Georgia. 
This year a 50,000,000 
pound crop is being sold for 


$15,000,000 


it’s Great to be a Georgian! 


contributions to 
community prog- 
ress. 

By helping, 
through its adver- 
tising campaigns, 
to attract new in- 
dustries, capital 
and citizens to the 
affected district, 
the utility automat- 
ically widens its 
field of service, 
along with that of 
every other indi- 
vidual and concern 
in the community. 

The Georgia 





it indirectly bene- 
fits the utility serv- 
ing that particular 
section by enlarg- 
ing the potential 
field of the utility’s activities. 

Such advertising, however, reacts to 
the benefit of both community and utility 
in several other ways. By helping to 
arouse the pride of the people in their 
own community through advertising, the 
utility attracts attention to its own stan- 
dards of service as one factor of commu- 
nity pride, and its service facilities as one 
of the inducements the community has to 
offer to prospective new industries and 
new citizens. Indirectly, it advertises to 
the community that the utility offers a 
service of such high quality that it fears 
no scrutiny, and in this and other obvious 
ways it serves as one of the best kinds of 
good-will and institutional advertising. 
Through advertising of this nature, the 
utility also gains recognition for its posi- 


Georgia Railway & Power Co. 


A Venture in Unselfish Community Advertising 
Whose Slogan Swept the Entire State. 





Railway and Power 
Company has car- 
ried on an exten- 
sive campaign of 
advertising of its 
territory, covering Atlanta and seventy 
towns in north Georgia, and good results 
have been obtained. 

A series of advertisements setting forth 
the advantages of each of the communi- 
ties served by the company was run re- 
cently in The Manufacturer's Record, 
each community being given a separate 
advertisement. In each of the advertise- 
ments, inducements offered to manufac- 
turers and home seekers by the Georgia 
city in question were set forth and ex- 
plained in detail. The population of the 
city was shown, together with its railroad 
and other transporation facilities, its na- 
tural resources, its present industrial de- 
velopments, its climate and living condi- 
tions, data on its churches and schools, 
its labor supply, its tax rates, its prospects 








Atlanta Is the Industrial Apex of An 
Empire Rich In Raw Materials 














By Helping to Bring New Industries, Users of Gas 
and Electricity, into the State, the Utility Prospers 
Directly with the Community. 


for future developments along all lines, 
and the fact that an abundance of hydro- 
electric power was available for indus- 
tries. 

This advertising was run without cost 
to the communities, the entire expense be- 
ing borne by the company. The company’s 
name, however, did not appear in the ad- 
vertisements. 

It is an undebatable fact that the ad- 
vertisements proved of great value to the 
cities whose virtues were extolled therein. 
They not only gave manufacturers an ac- 
curate description of the cities and their 
inducements, but undoubtedly attracted 
the attention of many manufacturers to 
Georgia cities whose very existence might 
otherwise have remained unknown to 
them. 

Appreciation of the advertisements was 
expressed by the individual cities in let- 
ters which poured into the Georgia Rail- 
way and Power Company’s office from 
all sections of the state. Many of the 
letters expressed the opinion that the ad- 
vertisements had been of incalculable 
benefit to the state as a whole. 
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Concrete evidence of the value of the 
advertising is given in the fact that a 
number of new cotton mills and other 
industries have been located in the terri- 
tory since the advertising was started, in 
some instances the establishment of new 
industries following requests to this com- 
pany for publicity about the section. In- 
quiries resulting from publication of this 
advertising also have supplied the com- 
pany and the communities with the names 
of many interested persons comprising a 
valuable mailing list and prospects who 
may be interviewed personally by the 
company’s industrial agents. 

This and similar advertising now being 
published is designed to take advantage 
of the natural trend of industries, es- 
pecially the textile industries, to the South 
from other sections. Georgia and the 
Southeast are a large and, for the most 
part, undeveloped field for industries, 
The section appears to be entering upon 
a period of great industrial expansion and 
we feel that its inducements are well 
worth advertising. The rest of the na- 
tion does not yet know of Georgia’s abun- 
dance and variety of natural resources, 
its transportation facilities, its abundant 
labor supply and its power facilities. We 
believe that future generations will recog- 
nize this company’s service as a pioneer 
in telling the world about Georgia. 

The net result of this particular cam- 
paign was that practically every city men- 
tioned in the advertisements was bene- 





“A _, 
TOCCOA, GEORGIA INVITES NEW INDUSTRIES 


Toccoa is a logical location for industries, being on the main 
line of the Southern Railway, which gives a quick outlet to 
all eastern and southern ets 

Climatic conditions and geogrephice! location mobo 

Teceos « favorable piece for all classes o/ industry. 
Toccoa has « high standard of schools and churchea, and & 
well defined civic spirit favorable to outside capital 
Toccos has two Cotton Mills and four Purnituse Factories, we 
and invites new industries to investigate its advantages as & : 
location 


Toceoa has living and labor conditions considerably above the Unlimited water supply 
average. These conditions combine to gives plentiful supply ome. 
of happy workers obtainable at cost 

Write NOW To 


Secretary, Toccoa Kiwanis Club 
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This Advertisement Created a Debt of Gratitude 
Which the Community Was Not Slow to Recognize. 
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fited industrially, whether by construction 
of new plants or increased business and 
consequent enlargement of those already 
located there. The advertisements, with 
the attention they attracted, also did much 
toward building up and reviving the faith 
of many of the smaller communities in 
themselves. 

The company undoubtedly will show a 
return on the relatively small investment. 
Regardless of that phase, however, the 
company feels that it owes the various 
communities all the help it can give, as it 
realizes that to the communities it owes 
its very existence. 

A national campaign of similar nature, 
but which relates to the state as a whole, 
without mention of any particular com- 
munities, now is being carried on through 
the columns of a number of widely read 
industrial and trade papers, including 
Textile World, Forbes, Manufacturers 
Record, Cotton, Industrial Management, 
Shoe and Leather Reporter, American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter and Industrial 
Index. 

These advertisements deal with advan- 
tages offered manufacturers in Georgia, 
mentioning climatic conditions, avail- 
ability of a high class of white, native- 
born labor, accessibility of raw materials 
of all kinds, and stressing the fact that 
hydro-electric power can be obtained at 
low rates, with emphasis on the statement 
that full development of this type of 
power lies in the future instead of the 
past. 

It is our opinion that this series will be 
of direct benefit to the industrial future 
of the state as a whole, and, indirectly, 
will benefit the company. 

Another form of community advertis- 
ing which apparently has proved ex- 
tremely beneficial is the “Empire State,” 
an illustrated poster regularly displayed 
in the company’s street cars in Atlanta. 
The poster is devoted exclusively to Geor- 
gia, and is published with the view of 
educating Georgians to the advantages 
offered by their native state. 

Each of these posters carries the slogan 
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“It’s Great to Be a Georgian,” and the 
messages are designed to develop state 
pride. Facts about the state’s history, its 
progress in agriculture and industry, its 
educational facilities, the advantages it 
offers over other sections, its great men, 
and its contributions toward the advance 
of science and invention are included. No 
reference is ever made on this poster to 
the company or to utility problems in 
general. 

The slogan, “It’s Great To Be a Geor- 











This Kind of Advertising Is Being Done, Not 

Occasionally, but Persistently. 
gian,” was coined and introduced by this 
company. At the start, the slogan cre- 
ated considerable amusement, with some 
scoffing, probably because the “Empire 
State” was this company’s first venture in 
unselfish community advertising; but it 
now has been adopted as the official slo- 
gan of a number of state organizations, 
as well as individual communities, and is 
generally recognized as the unofficial slo- 
gan of the state. We regard the present 
popularity of the slogan as contrasted 
with its first reception as one of the best 
proofs of the goodwill value of this type 
of publicity. 

The poster is displayed in all of the 
company’s street cars, which, with a mail- 
ing list of over 1,000, gives it a wide dis- 
tribution. The mailing list for the most 
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part is composed of persons who have re- 
quested that they be sent the poster regu- 
larly. School teachers in all parts of the 
state are among those who have asked to 
be placed on the mailing list, and the 
poster has been for years displayed regu- 
larly on bulletin boards in many school 
rooms. It is declared by the teachers to 
be valuable in classwork. Several public 
libraries also display the poster. We re- 
gard this as an invaluable form of good- 
will publicity in that it associates the 
name of the company with the progress 
of the state in the minds of the children. 

The company also participates in co- 
operative advertising of the cities in its 
territory and the state as a whole. 

An illustration is in a page published 
weekly by The Atlanta Constitution for 
the purpose, as stated by the newspaper, 
“of promoting a better understanding of 
Atlanta by Atlantans, and to acquaint 
home folks with Atlanta’s solid and pro- 
gressive position as one of America’s 
leading cities.” 

The cost of this advertising, which is 
to be run weekly during the remainder of 
1925 and during 1926, is underwritten by 
Atlanta merchants and manufacturers 
and this company. The Georgia Railway 
and Power Company’s name does not 
appear in the advertisement except as one 
of the forty-odd firms underwriting the 
expenses, and the company expects no 
material benefit from the advertising ex- 
cept such, as explained previously, it will 
receive in the natural course of events 
through growth and expansion of the 
state and its communities. 

The Georgia Railway and Power Com- 
pany is thoroughly “sold” on the value 
of community advertising, both to the 
community and the utility, and is making 
this type of advertising a regular part of 
its relations with the public. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC HANDBOOK 


A handbook which has been published by 
Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Company 
of England, containing a wealth of detail on 
developing, intensification, printing, toning, 
exposure, etc., will be of interest and benefit 
to gas engineers and students who have dis- 
— how photography can aid them in their 
work. 
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THE TIDE OF MEN AND AFFAIRS 








W. T. Baker has been chosen president of 
the Utica Gas & Electric Company. Frank B,. 
Steele, formerly vice-president and associated 
general manager, becomes first vice-president 
and general manager. Emerson P. Peck was 
chosen vice-president in charge of engineer- 
ing, construction, electrical operation and dis- 
tribution. George H. Stack is vice-president 
in charge of finance, accounting, etc. William 
J. Reagan is vice-president in charge of com- 
mercial and public relations. 


William J. McSorley, formerly assistant 
secretary, was chosen secretary. L. A. Mc- 
Veigh and Miss Sara Harris were named 
assistant secretaries. John F. Carney and 
Thomas Ealy were chosen treasurer and as- 
sistant treasurer, offices which they have been 
holding. 


The Board of Directors consist of Charles 
S. Ruffner, president of the Mohawk-Hudson 
Power Corporation; Charles S. Brewer, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Mohawk- 
Hudson Power Corporation; Myron G. 
Bronner, William T. Baker, Frank B. Steele, 
George H. Stack, Alexander F. Hobbs, John 
A. McGregor and O. J. McKeown. 


CHESTER GREY, manager of the Lansing Gas 
and Fuel Co., of Lansing, Mich., is the new 
head of the Atlantic City Gas Company. Mr. 
Grey is well known among officials of gas 
companies of the West. He has had long ex- 
perience and has seen notable service. 

Mr. Grey succeeds the late Carlton Geist, 
who was executive for many years. Mr. Geist 
died recently at the City Hospital after a pro- 
tracted illness. 

Besides his -western activities, Mr. Grey 
has been associated with gas interests of At- 
lanta, Ga. 


C. W. Kettoc, of Stone and Webster, Inc, 
has been elected president and a director of 
the Engineers Public Service Company. The 
following new directors were elected: Homer 
L. Ferguson, Andrew Fletcher, Eppa Hunton, 
Jr., C. W. Kellog and Arthur W. Page. 


THomaAs LysANDER WHITE, new business 
manager of the Danbury and Bethel Gas and 
Electric Company, has been transferred to 
the Republic Light, Heat and Power Com- 
pany, where he will hold the same position. 


JupsaLL Bonsatt, former special meter in- 
spector of the Observation Station, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been made assistant superintendent 
3 the Compressing Stations at Clarksburg, 

a. 


CuHartes Exttison Martin, formerly cadet 
engineer of the Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company, has gone with the Gardner Gas, 
Fuel and Light Company, Gardner, Mass., as 
superintendent. 
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When It’s Canning Time in California 





Western Gas Men Demonstrate the Values of Concentration 
and Cooperation 


By J. CHARLES JORDAN, Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


year was most bountiful, so much 

so that early in the season it was 
apparent that some stimulant was neces- 
sary to take care of the marketing situ- 
ation. A large surplus creates unsatisfac- 
tory selling conditions, usualiy resulting 
in low prices and waste of crops due to 
inability to harvest with a satisfactory re- 
turn to the producer. 

To offset this condition, a movement 
was inaugurated by the Gas Appliance 
Society of California, cooperating with 
other enterprises, to stimulate home can- 
ning. A concentrated drive was put forth 
to reach the objective. Sugar manufac- 


[ve fruit crop in California this 

















—and this season—when apricots, peaches 
and ’most all California fruits are .so plentiful 
—is an excellent time-to preserve summer 
“treats” for winter days— 

Especially, when you use the modern 
method of canning in a temperature-con- 
trolled gas oven, for then, the fruits retain 
their natural color and flavor. 

Sim; prepare your fruit in the usual 
que Pod in ordinary glass jars and add 
boiling water or syrup. Place the jar- 
in position and adjust the lids loosely. Put 
the jars in your temperature-controlled even 
and cook for the prescribed time. 


Your range dealer will be glad to 
give you further details for oven-canning. 


Paciric Gas anp Erectnic Company 
P-G-wE- 
ies PACIFIC SERVICE j 


turers, grocers, producers, dealers in 
household appliances and gas appliances 
and the gas company held “get-together 
meetings” resulting in an extensive co- 
operative program, each rendering sup- 
port to the movement. 

The Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
devoted all of its gas advertising space for 
the months of July and August to the 
drive. Special advertisements, as shown 
here, were run in all daily papers pub- 
lished throughout the territory served 
with gas by the company. More than 
5,000 column inches of space were used 
in 68 newspapers. 

Furniture and gas appliance stores in 
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np control does 

that for you—and assures the modern 
housewife that her fruit preserving will be 
successful. 


Prepare your selected fruit in the usual 
way and pack in sterilized glass jars. Add 
boiling water or syrup and adjust the lids 
Joosely. Set your heat control for the proper 
temperature leave the jars in the oven 


Your gas range dealer will give you 
complete details for oven-canning. 


Paciric Gas anp ELECTRIC CoMPANY 


P-G-wE:- 


“ PACIFIC SERVICE ” 
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The Windows of Banks as Well as of the Gas Company Illustrate the Catholicity of the Campaign. 


the big cities held home-canning demon- 
strations just prior to the harvest time. 
Domestic science classes in the schools 
held special cooking lessons in home can- 
ning. Banks devoted their window space 
to fruit display. The text of the gas com- 
pany’s advertisements were reproduced 
in enlarged size on cards and distributed 
and displayed in stores, banks, etc., as a 
tie-in with the newspaper advertisements. 


The Axiom Here [Illustrated Evidently Is That a Peach in the Hand Is Worth a Whole Crop in the 
Orchard. The Gas Company Carries the Argument a Step Farther by Suggesting That a Peach in the 


The metropolitan newspapers publishing 
a domestic science page devoted a con- 
siderable amount of their space to home 
canning. Literature was distributed 
through the retail grocers, and the Cali- 
fornia Development Association made 
contacts with women’s clubs throughout 
the territory. 


N. B. The drive was a success. 





Preserve Jar Is a Move in the Direction of Conservation and Will Be Doubly Appreciated When February 


Rolls Around. 
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Drip Pumping Since Dobbin Died 





Philadelphia Gas Works Drips Efficiently 
Pumped With Motor Equipment 
By WALTON FORSTALL, United Gas Improvement Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


T the beginning of 1912 the 
A method of drip pumping in use in 

the Philadelphia Gas Works was 
probably typical of conditions throughout 
the United States. Two tank wagons, 
each drawn by a double team, and carry- 
ing two men, were continually employed 
in caring for the drips on 27 miles of 
pumping mains. The 1475 miles of dis- 
tribution mains were cared for by three 
or four similar tank wagons, each drawn 
by one horse. Because of previous sys- 
tematic study given to the condensation 
from the distribution drips, it was not 
found necessary to operate each one of 
these wagons every day. 
' In the Fall of 1912 an experiment was 
made with drip pumping by electric 
motor, using a tank temporarily installed 
on a two-ton electric truck. This experi- 
ment was so successful that a 314-ton 
electric truck, equipped with a 600-gallon 
tank, was put into service in August, 
1912. 

In 1913 our record was: 


Electric Horse 
Truck Wagons Total 
608,036 269,520 877,556 
$.0058 $.0096 $.6070 

In 1914 and 1915 the electric truck con- 
tinued to show its economy over horses, 
and, therefore, in 1916, an additional 
motor drip truck was purchased. This 
was a 5-ton gasoline truck with a 1200 
gallon tank. The larger size and the 
choice of gasoline for motive power re- 
sulted from certain weaknesses of the 
electric truck as applied to our particular 
problem. 

The record in 1917, the first full year 
of operation of the two motor trucks, 
was: 


Gallons Pumped .. 
Cost per Gallon .. 


Electric Gasoline 
Truck Truck Total 
225,722 683,128 908,850 


Gallons Pumped 
$.0144 $0073 $.0091 


Cost per Gallon 

By 1922 the amount of condensation 
had increased to such an extent that two 
motor trucks proved insufficient. In the 
summer of 1923 an additional 5-ton gaso- 


EXHIBIT “A”—DRIP PUMPING BY MOTOR TRUCKS 
PHILADELPHIA—1924 
Equipment Used: No. 316—3%-ton elettric truck—600-gallon tank 
No. 429—5-ton gasoline truck—1200-gallon tank 
No. 505—5-ton gasoline truck—1200-gallon tank 
No. 544—2-ton gasoline truck— 500-gallon tank 











No. Gallons Drips ys es Wagon Wagon Drivers’ Helpers’ Total Cost per 
Pumped Pumped Wares Teascled Hours Cost Wages Wages Cost Gallon 
1,787.54 1,067.41 45.60 2,900.55 01067 


271,447 6,989 189 4,710 
287,507 5,383 150 4,165 





74,015 4,118 107 2,818 ’ 


1,789 

, , 1,408 

924,587 11,195 306 7,006 3,047 
1,037 


1,396.73 860.44 11.00 .00788 
3,022.46 1,843.36 230.50 5,096.32 -00551 
771.28 638.60 - 1,409.88 01904 





1,557,506 27,685 752 18,699 7,281 


4,409.81 287.10 11,674.92 007495 











As will be noted from the “Days Worked” column, No. 505 was used practically every working day 


in the year and was given the large drips to pump. 
No. 316 was the second in amount of use. 
No. 429 is regarded as a standby, havi 


outlived its period of very active use. 


No. 544 was only put in service in July 1924, and was bought to care for the smaller drips, as this 
work can be done more economically from a small truck than from a large one. 

The 1924 record, like previous records, is notable for the small amount spent on helpers’ wages. In the 
twelve years that Philadelphia has been operating motor drip trucks, it has been found that as a rule one 
man on a truck is all that is needed, and much of the helpers’ wages shown is due to the fact that we 
must have at all times at least six men familiar with the drip routes. 
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line truck, with a 1200-gallon tank, was 
put into service. This enabled the electric 
truck to serve as a reserve truck on oc- 
casion. 

In 1924 a further increase in condensa- 
tion, and a conviction that a smaller truck 
could be used to advantage in caring for 
drips on small distribution mains, visited 
at infrequent intervals, caused the pur- 
chase of a 2-ton gasoline truck with a 
500-gallon tank. A record of the work 
done by all of the trucks in 1924 is shown 
on Exhibit “A”, on the preceding page. 

Much of the success of this method of 
handling condensation has depended upon 
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the use of a “drip clerk.” His job is to 
see that at all times the drip trucks are 
routed properly. For this purpose, he has 
an individual card record of the conden- 
sation from each drip. Space is lacking 
here to describe his work in detail, but it 
will be found on Pages 342 and 343 of 
the manual “Gas Distribution.” 

The cost, as shown in Exhibit “A”, 
includes every item except interest on the 
equipment and the wages of the drip 
clerk. This latter item represents about 
$1200 yearly, as not all of the clerk’s time 
is devoted to drip work. 








A Study in Contrasts. 
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When Home Service Comes to Town 





The Family Kitchen Gets a New Lease of Life and the 
Gas Company Reaps Permanent Benefits 


By MRS. C. E. FITCHEN, Standard Gas Equipment Corporation 











Mrs. Fitchen Demonstrating Some of Her Own Particular “‘Fanciwork.” 


“back to the farm” gained wide- 

spread publicity. This year the na- 
tional slogan could well be “back to the 
kitchen”, for cooking demonstrations and 
domestic science classes, for business girls 
and housewives, as well as service depart- 
ments catering to every domestic need, 
are sweeping the country with a rapidity 
that argues well for the restoration of 
home cooking. 

Many reasons for the wonderful re- 
sponse on the part of the public to this 
movement could be given. But chief of 
these reasons is the fact that living condi- 
tions are more and more governed by 
science ; also, that even though women of 
this age have less time to spend at home 


G ‘rac to years ago the slogan 
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and in the kitchen, they realize the value 
of properly cooked and attractively served 
food. They also realize that restaurant 
and hotel life lacks the charm and good 
influence of a real home. 

And this is where science has come to 
the rescue. With the modern labor-saving 
appliances available today, women can 
still spend less time in the kitchen and yet 
serve meals which are both more appetiz- 
ing and nutritious. Possibly no one appli- 
ance has had more to do with making this 
possible than the modern gas range. With 
oven heat control and countless other 
conveniences and improvements, the gas 
range is again luring women back into the 
kitchen. 

I should like to mention here what I be- 
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EXPERTS CONCOGT 
APPETIZING DISHES 


Complete Housekeeping Establish- 
ment Set Up at Light and 
Power Office. 


Habitues of the Wall street district 
were agitated this morning by @.ru-. 
mor that a new restaurant had heeft 
established in that vicinity. It was a 
momentous question because it meant 
not only a new industry come to town 
but also.~ chance to’ wave another 
flag of hope before waning appétites.: 

Regulars: along that thoroughfare 
knew to the fraction of a whiff: just 
how much epffee, fried .eggs,. pommé 
de terre’ saute, etc., should be in ‘the } 
atmosphere ‘ata given hour. This 























The Traveling Home Service Lady Gets Almost as 
Much Attention as the Circus. 


lieve to be one of the most influential rea- 
sons back of the newly developed interest 
of many of the gas companies in home 
service work. I refer to the enthusiastic 
talk given at the Atlantic City Convention 
this fall by Miss Ada Bessie Swann. I am 
sure that this talk was a revelation to 
most gas men and made them realize how 
powerful a factor a Home Service De- 
partment can become. Their only diffi- 
culty was how to go about it, and the 
manufacturers who are _ progressive 
enough to maintain women capable of or- 
ganizing these departments are more and 
more called upon to co-operate. 

I think the biggest field for this type 
of co-operation on the part of the manu- 
facturer is with the small gas company. 
Large gas companies have more adequate 
organizations and equipment. They also 
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have a larger audience, which gives them 
more confidence. But the small gas com- 
pany often hesitates, feeling that they 
have insufficient facilities and that the size 
of their community will not justify a 
Home Service Department. They also 
feel at a loss just how to go about organ- 
izing it. 

This is where the manufacturer can be 
of great assistance. He can act as a sort 
of Home Service Headquarters, maintain- 
ing a definite department devoted to this, 
as in the case of the Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corporation. Gas companies seri- 
ously interested in establishing a home 
service department are given our full co- 
operation, from furnishing complete de- 
tails in the equipment, advertising, etc., 
necessary, to the actual selection of a 
woman capable of taking charge. Fre- 
quently I am sent personally to open the 
department. Then again, particularly 
when the company is a considerable dis- 
tance from New York City, the woman 
intending to have charge of the depart- 
ment comes to New York and spends a 
week or more studying at first hand the 
methods employed by prominent gas 
companies. 


There are many ways to help, as for 
example : 

The Cohoes, Power & Light Company 
of Cohoes, New York, wanted to estab- 
lish a Home Economics Department, but 
were uncertain how to go about it. Mr. 
Federer, the sales and commercial mana- 
ger, asked our assistance, and immediate- 
ly we outlined a plan as conducted by 
some of the larger companies, and sub- 
mitted it to him. This was so entirely to 
his satisfaction that Mr. Federer left it to 
us to organize the department. The privi- 
lege was given to me to do this. 

I arrived at Cohoes on November 17, 
1924, and spent that day in preparing and 
planning. The plan included a schedule 
for opening demonstrations to last four 
days. It also outlined the equipment 
needed and instructions for invitations 
and mimeographed copies of menus and 


recipes. {i 
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The date set was November 18-21, and 
advertisements were inserted in the 
Cohoes newspaper announcing the demon- 
strations. Mr. Federer was not at all 
sure that the women of Cohoes wanted 
this. But, after the first demonstration, 
he was so pleased at the response given 
(which was greater each day) that he 
lost no time in establishing a permanent 
Home Economics Department in charge 
of Miss Charlott Mott, and the depart- 
ment has continued to be of great com- 
mercial value. 

Two other companies with which we 
have recently co-operated are the Hyde 
Park Gas Company, of Scranton, Pa., 
and the Connecticut Light and Power 
Company, at Norwalk, Connecticut. Be- 
fore establishing the Home Economics 
Department at Scranton, Mrs. Ellen Mc- 
Cleary, who is in charge of it, spent a 
week in New York. Together we visited 
Miss Ada Bessie Swann of the Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company at 
Newark, Miss Marjorie Pidgeon of the 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Company, Miss 
Sara Field Splint, expert for McCall’s 
Magazine, and other prominent home eco- 
nomics departments. 


Mrs. Edith Russell, who is in charge of 
the work at Norwalk for the Connecticut 
Light & Power Company, also spent a 
week in New York visiting the various 
departments. Then, for the week of 
April 20-25, we conducted a four-day 
cooking demonstration at the gas com- 
pany office in Norwalk. A feature that 
attracted a great deal of attention was 
staging in the window a demonstration of 
cooking a whole meal on top of the range 
with the vessels grouped around one 
burner. It might be mentioned here that 
this always creates a wonderful impres- 
sion, for it impresses on the audience the 
full convenience and economy possible 
with a gas range. 

Though I have stressed the importance 
of the co-operation the manufacturer can 
give the small gas company, we must not 
overlook the fact that the Home Service 
Department can also be of very real bene- 
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fit to many large companies who have al- 
ready established unusually successful de- 
partments of their own. Sometimes the 
service is mostly supplementary. But 
then there is also a big service we can 
render. 

The women in charge of the manufac- 


LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 
HUNTINGTON OFFICE 
Next to Bank of Huntington 


Huntington, N. Y., April 13, 1925. 
Dear Madam:-— 


We most cordiaily invite you to visit our office Thursday, 
or Friday, April 16 or 17, and watch Mrs. Fitchen profession- 
ally demonstrate Cooking by Gas on the Smoothtop Range. 
This lady will also be pleased to discuss any cooking prob- 
lems with interested housewives. There is positively no 
obligation involved by coming, and you will surely get much 
useful information. 


Very cordially yours, 
EARL W CHAPPLE, Manager. 


The Gas Company Takes Full Advantage of Mrs. 
Fitchen’s Visit. 


turer’s home service work have a broad 
contact—a contact with the problems of 
many companies in a large area. This 
should enable them to act as a helpful 
clearing house for ideas and much excel- 
lent experience, which, in turn, can be 
passed on. For instance, even when we 
are not taking an active part in many of 
the vital and interesting things going on, 
we often assist and investigate. One week 
we may watch the organization of a 
Children’s Class, the next we may help 
organize a Class for Bachelors. Or it may 
be a radio party, a cooking class gradua- 
tion exercise, a special class for brides- 
to-be. This varied first-hand experience 
gives us unusual insight into home service 
methods of others. 

It is with pleasure that the manufactur- 
er unites with the gas company to organ- 
ize the Home Service Departments in 
such a way that the most may be derived 
from it for the consumer, gas company 
and. manufacturer. 

It is necessary, first of all, to have a 
perfectly equipped model kitchen, with 
thought given as to the space best suited 
for the convenience of the instructor. 
Then thought must be given to the proper 
advertising, which must be of a distinc- 
tive nature, and specifically state what 
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kind of demonstration is to be conducted. 

Most important however, is the selec- 
tion of the right woman to take charge. 

The woman who is successfully to con- 
duct a Home Economics School or class 
must have certain unusual qualities. Fore- 
most of these is personality. This I most 
firmly believe cannot be acquired to any 
great extent. One must be born with it. 
And it is the home service worker’s most 
valuable asset—the ability to please with- 
out apparent effort and to make her audi- 
ence feel at ease. 

An equally important qualification is 
magnetism—that quality which makes 
you hold your audience, hold their inter- 
est, make them want to come again, make 
them enjoy coming, without making it 
evident why. If you do this, those women 
are going to bring in more returns for 
the gas company and manufacturers than 
half your advertising. They will broad- 
cast it among their friends, encouraging 
them to come, too; and in discussing their 
range and its co-operation make many a 
sale with very little effort on the part of 
the sales force. 

Next is sympathy. It makes you under- 
stand people and their problems. Makes 
you want to help them, makes it no hard- 
ship to go out of your way to help them, 
and to really enjoy doing so. If a woman 
can experience all these things, she is 
going to feel a thrill in her work and en- 
joy it to such an extent that she cannot 
help but make a success of her depart- 
ment and feel that the whole audience 
are her friends. And they surely are, as 
will be manifested in countless ways. 

These qualities must, of course, be 
coupled with the proper training, so that 
your lessons are founded on facts that 
you know to be true. However, I believe 
that if the smaller gas company cannot 
afford to pay the salary demanded by the 
graduate, it is of more value to be sure to 
get the qualities of personality, magne- 
tism and sympathy. 
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Safety Wheel Is Record 


of Accident Prevention 





“Safety Wheel” of Baltimore’s Gas and Electric 
Company. Each Spoke Represents a Month of Three 
or Less Major or Lost-Time Accidents. 


ITH two safety committees actively 
A egies twenty-four hours a day, the 
Spring Gardens Gas Manufacturing and 
Holder Station of the Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company of Baltimore 
has established a highly commendable rec- 
ord in accident prevention work. Safety work 
is not an innovation with gas makers, since 
John H. Wolfe appointed a committee in 
March, 1924, to improve unsafe plant condi- 
tions. 

The men may well point with pride to their 
1925 Safety Wheel, which, at the time the 
picture was made, had five spokes and three 
stars. As explained on the board, each spoke 
represents a month in which there were three 
or less major or lost time accidents. A star 
is the emblem of a month during which fifteen 
or less minor accidents occurred. 

An instance of the great interest being 
shown in the prevention of accidents at 
Spring Gardens took place the past June. By 
the twentieth of the month three lost time 
accidents placed the plant in a position that 
threatened to cause a loss of the June spoke. 
The superintendent, at the request of the 
committees, called a meeting of the entire 
plant personnel. The men were informed of 
the situation and Mr. Wolfe requested their 
co-operation and assistance in the work. The 
result was that no more major accidents were 
experienced and the spoke was captured. 











In bringing to our own people a realization of their community of interest, 
we may be accomplishing more for ourselves and for the public even than in 


our efforts to inform the public—P. H. GapspEN. 
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Down By the Waterfall 


The Gas Range Frees the Housewife from Cooking Drudgery. 





This 


Company Even Supplies Her Recreation 
By J. LYMAN GOLLEGLEY, Utica Gas & Electric Company 








Entrance to Prospect Park. 








E all know that the gas 
company sells gas to 
burn in temperature- 


controlled gas ranges while 
“Missus” is out giving the baby 
or the bull pup, as the case may 
be, his airing in the park. But 
here is a gas company, the 
Utica Gas and Electric Com- 











Kuyrahoora Falls. 


Beach on West Canada Creek. 








pany, of Utica, N. Y., which 
also supplies the park. 

One might hazard the guess that, on 
warm summer evenings, the inducements 
of park life might serve to cut down 
revenue in the kitchen at home; but the 
scores of letters which the company re- 
ceived after the annual closing of the 
park this year was a vociferous tribute to 
its sense of community obligation. 

The pictures which are here reproduced 
show graphically why 75,000 Uticans 
made it their pleasure ground during the 
past summer. This was approximately 


15,000 in excess of the total number who 
took advantage of the beautiful grounds 
the year previous. 

Prospect Park is a delightful and pic- 
turesque spot about 14 miles from Utica 
on the highway leading into the Adiron- 
dack mountains. It consists of twenty 
acres located in a bend of the West Can- 
ada Creek at the point where Kuyrahoora 
Falls intercepts the peaceful waters. One 
seetion of the park is so located with re- 
spect to the stream that there is avail- 
able delightful bathing. Across the park 
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from this location a gorge 75 feet deep 
cuts through shale rock. 

Within these boundaries twenty camp 
sites have been laid out. Beautiful rus- 
tic fire places are located in each camping 
ground. These vary in size according to 
the dimensions of the plot and the num- 
ber of people that can be accommodated. 
Tables and benches also in rustic style 
have been constructed and placed in each 
camp site. Each day fire wood is piled 
high alongside the fireplaces. 

The general public, not alone from 
Utica and its environs, but from various 
sections of the state and from distant 
states, appreciate and take pleasure in 
visiting the park. From early morning 
until 10 p.m., when the gates of the park 
close, the camp sites are generally occu- 
pied. Sometimes the group may consist 
of two persons or a small family. At 
other times parties of a score or more or 
entire organizations with membership 
running into the hundreds come to the 
park and cook their meals in the open 
over the fireplaces. 

It is a beautiful sight, particularly in 
the evening, to stand at a point of van- 
tage and watch a score of camp fires 
sending their crackling flame and curls 
of smoke skyward. The sound of children 
and adult voices break the air, and the 
only evidence of our modern life is the 
beam of light from automobiles illumi- 
nating the camp sites. 

Prospect Park has been opened for the 
use of the public four years, and during 
that time it has gained in popularity to 
such an extent that its size has been in- 
creased to accommodate larger numbers. 
The Utica Gas & Electric Company has 
received hundreds of voluntary comments 
of appreciation and good will from vari- 
ous sections of the country. There is 
no charge whatever for the facilities of 
the park. Sufficient wood is supplied to 
care for the needs of the visitors. Fresh 
spring water is supplied on the grounds. 
Refuse containers are placed in each 
camp site. Signs in various sections of 
the park and also at the entrance extend 
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a most cordial welcome to the visitors, 
Only two requests are made. These are 
that the grounds be maintained in a tidy 
condition, and that all visitors leave the 
park at 10:00 p.m. These requests have 
been religiously observed. Parties who 
visit the park so much appreciate what 
the Utica Gas & Electric Company is 
doing for them that they are very scrupu- 
lous in the observance of these rules. 

During the past year there have been 
at certain times as many as three hundred 
automobiles parked within the grounds. 
Frequently license plates from as many 
as twenty different states have been re- 
ported. In all, during the season, cars 
from forty states have been listed as vis- 
itors. 

On any day of the week except Sun- 
days, Saturdays and holidays, camp sites 
may be reserved in advance. Then reser- 
vation cards are placed upon them and 
“transients” must seek other sites. On the 
days when reservations are not allowed, 
the policy is “first come, first served.” 


CARL D. JACKSON STATES IT BRIEFLY 


FoRMER COMMISSIONER Cart D. JACKSON, 
speaking before the students of Indiana Uni- 
versity, recently gave the following nine eco- 
nomic laws on which public utility regulation 
is founded: 

First, That adequate service is dependent 
upon adequate compensation for the service 
rendered, and that reasonable return and profit 
to investors in utility property are the only 
means of securing investment in that property 
necessary to render adequate service; 

Second, That a utility has no right to exact 
unreasonable rates for the service rendered; 

Third, That future reasonable rates cannot 
be determined or fixed by franchise contract; 

Fourth, That every unreasonable burden up- 
on utility service is a burden upon the consum- 
ing public; 

Fifth, That the charges for service must 
provide for proper maintenance of the plant 
in good operating condition; 

Sixth, That unnecessary duplication of facil- 
ities is to be avoided and that competitive serv- 
ice can only be secured at unnecessarily high 
rates and costs; 

Seventh, That the utility property devoted 
to a public use is still private property, sur- 
rounded by the guarantees of federal and state 
constitutions ; 

Eighth, That regulation is not management, 
ee" management is a function of ownership; 
an 

Ninth, That all interested parties are entitled 
to a court review of any regulatory order. 
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Affiliated Association Activities 

















Oklahoma Utilities Association 


e Fon youngest mem- 
ber of the family of 
gas associations is the 
Oklahoma Utilities As- 
sociation—youngest, that 
is; with respect to its 
affiliation with the Amer- 
ican Gas _ Association, 
ratified September 16, 
1925. 

This association has, 
however, been long serv- 
ing the five public utili- 
ties of Oklahoma and its 
activities have been 
many and varied. For 
instance, it put on a free 
moving picture show and exhibit at the Okla- 
homa State Fair, September 26 to October 6, 
which proved to be one of the most popular 
displays in connection with the fair. 

The exhibit booth had a seating capacity of 
about 50 and was filled much of the time with 
persons from all over the state watching the 
moving pictures, which illustrated the spirit 
of service of public utility companies. 

Free literature describing briefly and graphi- 
cally the growth of public utilities in Oklaho- 
ma within the past 25 years was distributed 
to visitors. This literature contained miniature 
maps showing locations of electric transmis- 
sion and gas transportation lines throughout 
the state. This is the third year that this ex- 
hibit has been made by the Association and it 
seems to grow in popularity each year. 

The officers of the Oklahoma Utilities As- 
sociation are: president, R. C. Sharp of Tulsa; 
first vice-president, H. B. Cobban of Miami; 
second vice-president, F. B. Hathaway of Ok- 
lahoma City; manager, E. F. McKay of Okla- 
homa City; treasurer, W. R. Emerson of Ok- 
lahoma City. 





R. C. Sharp 


Iowa District Gas Association 

The fifth annual gas metermen’s_ short 
course, or the “overall conference” of Iowa 
District gas men, will be held at Iowa State 
College at Ames, December 8 to 11, 1925. 

This short course annually draws students 
from more than a dozen states in the middle 
west. Men who attend are given four days 
of intensive instruction on the care, structure 
and maintenance of gas meters. It is known 
as the “overall conference,” because all stu- 
dents, both executives and shopmen, must 
come prepared to work in the college shops 
and receive practical experience in caring for 
gas meters. 

The Iowa District Gas Association, coo ot 
ating with the faculty of the Engineering 
tension Department of the State College Ps 
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staging the course, anticipates a record- 
breaking attendance this year. Last year one 
hundred and seventy-five enrolled, represent- 
ing gas companies from over a dozen states. 
It is hoped this year to eclipse that mark. 

The program includes the following papers: 
“House Governors” by A. M. Boyd; “Gas 
Department Records” by O. M. Hoxie; “Pub- 
lic Relations” by Joe Carmichael; “Making a 
Pressure Survey” by M. I. Mix; “Final Test- 
ing and Adjusting of Non- Case Meters” by 
Mr. Werthman; and “Care, Handling and 
Installing Meters” by R. L. Klar. Lectures 
will also be given by Prof. D. C. Faber, C. R. 
Stahl, G. A. Lane, Wm. Rosenia and E. J. 
Werthman. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 


The twenty-first an- 
nual meeting of the Em- 
pire State Gas and Elec- 
tric Association was held 
at the Lake Placid Club, 
October 1 and 2. The 
total attendance includ- 
ing ladies was slightly 
over 300, which is con- 
siderably. larger than on 
any previous occasion. 

President M. S. Sloan 
opened the meeting 
Thursday morning with 
an address reviewing the 
past year of the utility 
business, particularly as 
concerned New York State companies, men- 
tioning especially a better understanding of 
utility matter on the part of the public. The 
chairmen of the Gas Section, Commercial Sec- 
tion and Electric Sections submitted separate 
reports reviewing the work of their various 
sections and plans for the coming year. 

The first address at the Thursday session 
was by George T. Bishop, chairman of the 
board of the United Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, who spoke on “The Importance of 
Holding Companies in the Financing and Su- 
pervision of Utility Companies.” Unfortunate- 
ly the Honorable Sullivan W. Jones, state 
architect, was prevented by illness from being 
present pany | to deliver his address on 
the work of the Regional Housing and Plan- 
ning Commission. His paper was read by 
F. W. Fisher of the Rochester Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation. Considerable interest was 
manifest in the work and findings of this 
commission. 

At the Friday morning session Miss Mary 
Dillon, chairman of the Women’s Section, pre- 
sented a report of activities. Reports were 
also submitted by the special Committee on 
Educational Activities, the Committee on Ad- 
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vertising, and the New York State Committee 
on Public Utility Information. The first ad- 
dress at this session was by Thomas H. Moore, 
who spoke on “Newspaper Advertising.” The 
other speaker was Ellery S. James of Brown 
Brothers and Company, who spoke on the 
“Public Utility Security Market.” 

The following officers and members of the 
Executive Committee were elected: President, 
Ernest C. Scobell, Rochester; first vice-presi- 
dent, Henry M. Brundage, New York, N. Y.; 
second vice-president, Henry O. Palmer, Gen- 
eva, N. Y.; treasurer, William J. Welsh, 
Stapleton, S. I.; secretary, C. H. B. Chapin, 
New York, N. Y.; executive committee—Class 
of 1928, James C. DeLong, Syracuse; Henry 
E. McGowan, Brooklyn; Eugene H. Rosen- 
quest, New York City, and M. S. Sloan, 
Brooklyn. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 


The Pacific Coast Gas Association will con- 
tinue this year with its general plan of holding 
three meetings in addition to its convention. 
The mid-year meetings have become a pleasant 
and necessary feature of the association’s ac- 
tivities, as they enable nearly every association 
member to attend at least one gathering during 
the year. This year each of the mid-year meet- 
ings will extend over two days to give oppor- 
tunity for committee conferences. 

The first meeting will take place in San 
Francisco on November 19 and 20. The first 
day will be devoted to a series of conferences 
of committees and sub-committees, each in 
charge of its chairman. The program for the 
second day includes both a morning and after- 
noon session for all association members and 
guests at which a series of papers and reports 
will be read and discussed. These sessions will 
take place in the auditorium of the new 
Market Street building of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company. In the evening an informal 
dinner will be served at the Commercial Club 
followed by a program of entertainment. 
Most of the members will stay over the next 
day in order to attend the annual “Big Game” 
between Stanford and California Universities. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 


The program of the Annual Convention of 
the Commercial Section of the Wisconsin 
Utilities Association to be held at the Hotel 
Loraine, Madison, Wisconsin, on November 
12 and 13, was not complete at the time this 
issue went to press, but Chairman W. R. Lacey 
was able to announce some of the subjects and 
speakers. 

R. S. Ritchey, vice-president and sales mana- 
ger of the United Film Ad Service, will ad- 
dress the convention on “The Use of Motion 
Pictures in Public Utility Advertising.” An 
illustrated lecture by Albert A. Schuetz will 
set forth “Some Industrial Applications of 
Gas.” It is planned to devote one afternoon of 
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the two-day convention to the subject of in- 
dustrial gas. Parallel to this session the 
women will devote the afternoon to a Confer- 
ence of Directors of Home Service Depart- 
ments. Mrs. Katherine Delaney, director of 
that department for the Wisconsin Public 
Service Corporation, will be the leader of the 
conference. Robert E. Steele, chairman of the 
Industrial Lighting Committee, will give a re- 
port for that committee which will cover the 
co-operative work of the state association and 
the Great Lakes Division, N.E.L.A. Papers or 
discussions will also be arranged on House 
Heating by Gas, the Red Seal Plan, and Do- 
mestic Appliance Sales. 


Indiana Gas Association 


Unusually lively dis- 
cussion of important pa- 
pers marked the seven- 
teenth annual meeting 
of the Indiana Gas As- 
sociation, held at West 
Baden Springs, Septem- 
ber 21 and 22. A well- 
balanced program, cov- 
ering problems of pro- 
duction, distribution, 
sales and administration, 
drew a strong represen- 
tation of gas company 
executives from each of 
these departments. 

While all of the ad- 
dresses and discussion was highly interesting 
and valuable, enthusiasm and commendation 
was developed from two outstanding papers 
of particularly constructive nature. One of 
these, “Central Station Gas Production and 
Long Distance Gas Transmission”, dealt in 
very specific terms, accompanied by convinc- 
ing statistics, with the economy in production 
costs, investment costs, and transmission 
charges resulting from centralized produc- 
tion and high presure distribution. 

The ever-present interest in industrial 
business was met with an able group paper, 
compiled by the Industrial Gas Sales Depart- 
ment of the Northern Indiana Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, entitled “Gas—The Super Fuel 
for Industrial Purposes”. The various ele- 
ments of industrial utilization and industrial 
gas sales were analyzed. A notable section 
explained clearly the method of making an 
industrial gas market survey. 

The varied recreational facilities, especially 
the excellent golf course, kept visiting dele- 
gates actively occupied outside of meeting 
hours. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: president: H. J. Roach, North- 
ern Indiana Gas & Electric Co., Crawfords- 
ville; vice-president: E. Van Arsdel, Inter- 
state Public Service Co., Indianapolis; and 
secretary-treasurer, Edward J. Burke, Burke 
& Blyler, Chicago. 
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Ringing Up the Curtain on the Future 


Closing Address of the Seventh Annual Convention of the A.G. A. 
By GEO. B. CORTELYOU, Consolidated Gas Company of New York 


R. President, fellow-members of 
M the Association, ladies and gentle- 
men : 

I am always greatly honored in being 
asked to speak at this point in your pro- 
gram, and especially so this year as this 
splendid convention and exhibition draws 
to a close. 

Many of the speakers have referred 
to the “high spots” in the work of the 
Association and in what has been said 
and done in the convention. I have seen 
certain of the “high spots”, and with no 
reflection upon the work of any of the 
sections, departments or divisions, or that 
of the officers or their associates, one par- 
ticularly “high spot”, I think, was the 
prominence you justly gave this year to 
the work of the Public Utility Informa- 
tion Bureaus, which received its initial 
impetus from Samuel Insull and has had 
such encouragement and support from 
his able lieutenant, Mr. Mullaney. It is 
a fine thing to have emphasized what 
these bureaus are doing, and what has 
been said in the conferences here shows 
us not only what has been accomplished 
but the great possibilities of the future 
for the industry. That is one “high spot.” 

Now, another has been the large at- 
tendance of the executives of the com- 
panies. More and more as they come 
here they will realize what is being ac- 
complished and they will also realize how 
much their presence adds to the inspira- 
tion and interest of their employes who 
come here. 

Still another has been the attendance of 
so many of our friends from the Pacific 
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Coast and from our splendid neighbor to 
the north of us, Canada. 

I might name others of equal impor- 
tance, but possibly the finest exhibition of 
the spirit of the Association was shown 
when those men came up on this platform 
to receive the medals which were a recog- 
nition of meritorious and heroic service. 
As old Tim trudged forward to receive 
his medal I had a suspicion that he re- 
garded the ordeal as a greater one than 
when he rescued his comrades. As he 
came back down the aisle the tears that 
glistened in his fine old eyes were a 
greater decoration than the medal that 
was pinned upon his breast. For it em- 
phasized the fact that sentiment prevails 
in this Association. No institution can 
live and prosper unless sentiment and 
imagination run like a thread of pure 
gold through the fabric of its organiza- 
tion. 

You may remember the story that 
Clarence Budington Kelland tells in one 
of the recent magazines, of visiting a 
saw-mill man with whom he sat on a pile 
of logs one night while every dollar the 
mill man owned was going up in smoke 
and flame before their eyes. 

This man was not watching the fire or 
wringing his hands. In his quietness there 
was no despair. Now and then, looking 
into the distance, he would nod his head 
or shake it. 

“I’m imagining how the new mill will 
look,” he said. 

Sentiment and imagination in this As- 
sociation have accounted for much of the 
progress that it has made. 
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You received a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States—a fine mes- 
sage as his messages always are. One of 
our company publications recently car- 
ried a similar message when it stated 
that centuries ago a very wise teacher 
summed up the wisdom of ages in these 
few words: “He who would have must 
give.” 

Now, Mr. President, your request was 
couched in these terms—that I say the 
last word at this convention. You impose 
upon me an impossible task, in a way, for 
no man can say the last word for this 
convention. We are ringing the curtain 
up, not down; and as it rises we see re- 
vealed the outlines of a picture repre- 
senting the work that you and your asso- 
ciates of the present and of the past have 
done and what has been accomplished in 
this fine meeting here. As we look the 
picture grows sharper in outline, and as 
the years go by it will grow still clearer 
to our view. Through your discussions 
here has run the theme—the future of 
the gas industry. But as we look at that 
picture, as we draw inspiration from 
these meetings and from all that has been 
done by the members and officers and 
directors of this Association during its 
brief but eventful life, we add one word, 
a fitting last word, if you must have 
one. It is a word that I would embody in 
the title beneath that picture. Let us by 
our initiative, our energy, our enthusi- 
asm, our devotion, make that title read, 
in letters of living light—the GREAT 
future of the gas industry. 


Park Your Car 
P. G. and E. Invites 


ERVICE rendered by the Pacific Gas and 

Electric Company of San Francisco now 
consists of parking the cars of its patrons 
and employees in the basement of its office 
building, shown below in new habiliments of 
light. 

The parking facilities are so arranged that 
fifteen or twenty machines can be accommo- 
dated below the street. A driveway extends 
from the street via an incline to the basement. 
An automobile entering the incline causes an 
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automatic electric horn to blow at the bottom, 
indicating that a machine is now approaching, 
This same action occurs when a machine is 
coming up the incline, the horn providing 
a warning to the people on the sidewalk and 
on the street. 





Pacific Gas and Electric Company’s New Building 
Under Floodlight Is the Beacon of San Francisco's 
Business District. 


The parking space is about 100 feet square. 
At the bottom of the incline is a round table 
on which cars are turned, thus avoiding man- 
euvering in the basement. Obviously this park- 
ing arrangement is a great convenience, par- 
ticularly in the section of the city where the 
P.G. and E. is situated, where parking facili- 
ties are limited and traffic is extraordinary. 

The new lighting arrangements, we are re- 
liably informed, make the beautiful seventeen- 
story general office building stand out “like a 
jewel in San Francisco’s path of gold.” At 
the base of the colonnades on the fourteenth 
floor and also on the sixteenth floor, sixty- 
three powerful flood-lighting projectors are 
installed. Sixty more are located across the 
street. 

It has been estimated that this special light- 
ing feature and the general illumination of the 
building adds approximately one quarter mil- 
lion candle power in light to the far-famed 
Path of Gold. The effect of the white light, 
which is designed to harmonize with the color 
of the building, is so regulated that a soft 
moonlight effect is obtained. 
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A Suggested Voucher System for Utilities 


An Aid to Ready Reference 
By L. H. BOUTELL, Chairman, Accounting Section, Wisconsin Utilities Association 


is to record payments made, and 

file evidence of such payments in 
such a way that ready reference can be 
had at all times for cost purposes and to 
substantiate charges to fixed capital and 
other accounts. 

A system is suggested herewith which 
we believe will serve this purpose. 

Books required— Accounts payable 
register, check register, and voucher 
form. 

The voucher form may be either a 
combination voucher-check or separate 
voucher and check. We prefer the 
voucher and check form, because it pro- 
vides for a wider distribution of ac- 
counts, which is usually necessary with 
combination utilities having more than 
one set of accounts. The voucher and 
check form is usually about 8%” square 
and when folded ready for filing makes a 
form 4%” x 8%”. The inside portion 
provides for the name of the payee, date 
of order, register number, a brief descrip- 
tion of the invoice to be paid, the check 
number, and at the bottom of the form is 
a receipt to be signed by the payee. The 
back of the voucher provides for the 
voucher number and account number to 
which the materials purchased are to be 


Ta purpose of a voucher system 


charged with the amount set opposite each 
account number. The typewriter can be 
used to advantage in making out vouchers. 
Invoices should be filed in the office and 
attached to the vouchers when they are 
returned. The filing clerk should be in- 
structed to see that all returned vouchers 
are receipted by payee before filing. 
Vouchers returned should be checked off 
in the accounts payable register and those 
not returned followed up systematically 
by correspondence until returned. 


The accounts payable register should 
provide the following information: date 
of voucher, register number, voucher 
number, name of payee, and amount of 
voucher. The voucher number and date 
paid is entered when the voucher is re- 
turned, and provides an easy way of 
checking up vouchers not returned. 

The check register should provide the 
following information : date paid, voucher 
number, name of payee, amount of 
voucher and necessary columns to provide 
a daily bank balance in each bank with 
which the company does business. 

Posting is done direct from the back 
of the voucher and reconciled with 
amounts posted in accounts payable regis- 
ter. 








The growing interest of investors in gas company securities imposes on 
us a sertous obligation to prepare the most accurate and complete statistics 


possible. 
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Rochester Gas Company 
Exhibits the Unseen 


HE obvious frequently turns out to be the 

best. After spending several months trying 
to decide what to exhibit at the Rochester In- 
dustrial Exposition this year, the Exposition 
Committee of the Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corporation finally decided it could do nothing 
better than to lift the lid of its distribution 
system and let the public see for the first time 
the network of services that lay beneath. 

These underground lines are hidden away 
so well and function so efficiently that the 
public hardly realizes that they exist. Hun- 
dreds of miles of wire and cables, conduits, 
ducts, etc., as well as the gas and steam mains, 
are in successful operation in Rochester, and 
yet the public seldom gets a glimpse of them. 

The company’s service and products are so 
easily obtained that customers have no occa- 
sion to “worry” about the whys and the where- 
fores of distribution or any of the other prob- 
lems entering into company operation. 

With this thought in mind the 1925 exhibit 
was planned and developed. At one end of 
the exhibit a complete gas manhole was shown 
in which a pressure regulator in operation 
demonstrated how an equality of gas pressure 
is maintained in all parts of the gas distribu- 
tion system irrespective of the distance from 
the source of supply. This brought out the 

















Typical Gas Manhole, Right, Containing Gas Pres- 

sure Regulation in Actual Operation. At Left, Some 

Modern Tools Used by Gas Department and a Gas 
Mask Outfit to Safeguard Employes. 


fact that all gas customers receive the same 
good service. 

A house service tapped from the pressure 
line and complete with a meter installation 
showed how eventually the gas reaches the 
home and is accurately metered as consumed. 
The gas exhibit also featured the construction 
problems involved in the laying of mains and 
showed the tools and equipment used in weld- 
ing, tapping, stopping and many other opera- 
tions required in bringing the gas service to 
the home or place of business of the ultimate 
consumer. 








Mains. Gas Mains and Electric Conduit Are to Be 





Section of Gas Exhibit, Detailing Method of Gas Distribution and the Tapping, Stopping and Welding of 
Seen in the Background. Note the Bigelow-Hornsby 
Steam Boiler at Extreme Left. 
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What Shall We Advertise—And Why? 


Plans of the Publicity and Advertising Section for the Coming Year 
By FRANK LeROY BLANCHARD, Chairman, Publicity and Advertising Section 


HE object of all 
advertising is to 
furnish  infor- 


mation in such form 
that it will produce 
action favorable to the 
advertiser. Advertis- 
ing has been defined 
as “making known” 
what you have to sell. 
That it is extensively 
employed for this pur- 
pose is attested by the fact that last year, 
according to a careful estimate made by 
experts, over a billion dollars were in- 
vested in the various mediums. 

The leaders of the gas industry realize 
today as never before the important part 
advertising is playing in its development 
and assert that its future expansion de- 
pends largely upon the intelligent use 
made of it. 

It is the province of the Publicity and 
Advertising Section of the American Gas 
Association not only to promote the inter- 
ests of the industry as a whole, but also 
the interests of its individual members. 
In doing this we keep close watch upon 
the advertising activities of gas companies 
throughout the country. We must, in 
addition, keep tabs upon the advertising 
of the electric light and power companies 
and other public utilities. If we are less 
progressive than our neighbors in getting 
our business messages before the public 
we ought to know it and take measures to 
improve the situation. 

A survey of the past year’s record 
shows that during no similar period in the 
Association’s history has greater progress 
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been made in spreading abroad informa- 
tion concerning the many advantages of 
gas as a fuel for heating homes, factories 
and public buildings, and its adaptation to 
many industrial purposes and especially 
to the manipulation of ores and metals. 
According to an estimate prepared by our 
headquarters staff, out of a possible 1,000 
gas companies in the United States over 
700 employ advertising in marketing 
service and appliances. Five years ago not 
more than 350 companies advertised. It 
is, therefore, not unreasonable to believe 
that within another decade all gas com- 
panies, with the exception of those that 
are atrophied, will look upon advertising 
as indispensable to their business success. 

Early in the year, the Managing Com- 
mittee appointed a Special Committee of 
five to advise in the editorial production 
of the American Gas _ Association 
Montuiy. About the first thing the 
Committee did was to suggest the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Henry Obermeyer, as- 
sistant secretary of the Publicity and Ad- 
vertising Section, as editor, which re- 
ceived the approval and compliance of the 
secretary-manager. Under his direction 
the magazine has been greatly improved 
both in typographical appearance and in 
its table of contents. There is more va- 
riety in the articles presented; the num- 
ber of contributions has materially in- 
creased and the circulation has shown 
gratifying gains, the October issue hav- 
ing a distribution of 4500 copies. 

One of the most important services the 
Section renders is furnishing news to the 
trade press and the state public utility in- 
formation bureaus. More than a hundred 
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publications interested in the gas industry 
receive the news bulletins. Copies are 
also mailed to investment brokers, banks 
and financial institutions. The state in- 
formation committees have been of 
special value in securing publicity. Dur- 
ing the year ending May 1, 1925, 199 
articles were sent to the 28 bureaus. Of 
these, 712 reproductions appeared in the 
news sheets issued by them. 

Because of the improvement in the 
character and volume of the material 
furnished by the Section for publication, 
the amount of favorable publicity printed 
has been much greater than in any other 
year, and the contacts that have been 
established through it will prove increas- 
ingly helpful in the future. Our relations 
with the press associations have been 
cordial and their codperation has been 
duly appreciated. The hostility that once 
characterized their attitude toward all 
public utility companies has largely dis- 
appeared as the result of a better under- 
standing of them brought about through 
frank and intelligent publicity. 

Folders, pamphlets and booklets pre- 
pared and published by the Section have 
been ordered in large quantities by com- 
pany members. Two of our earlier publi- 
cations have enjoyed a sale of over a mil- 
lion copies. During the last year over 
700,000 pamphlets on various topics re- 
lating to the gas industry were sold. The 
demand for the folder, “Gas in the Serv- 
ice of Man”, was so great that 260,000 
copies were ordered during the first three 
weeks following the date of issue. 

The advertising service, now in its 
fourth year, shows a steady growth and 
has been an important factor in improv- 
ing the general character of gas company 
advertising. Moreover, it has stimulated 
the use of paid space both in appliance 
and good will publicity. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that of the 
thirteen advertisements sent out each 
month, five are designed to promote pub- 
lic good will. This fact indicates the high 
degree of importance accorded this type 
of publicity by the industry. The popu- 
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larity of the advertising service is shown 
by the number of subscribing companies, 
of which there are 225 and to whom dur- 
ing the year 156 display advertisements 
were sent, 108 of which were illustrated. 

An illustrated lecture on the gas indus- 
try has proved a popular feature in our 
educational work. In its travels about the 
country it has crossed the continent sever- 
al times and has always produced a favor- 
able impression wherever shown. 

The Section has been of assistance in 
furnishing lecture material to state com- 
mittees, general managers, teachers and 
professional speakers. That motion pic- 
tures can be profitably employed in edu- 
cating the public to a better understand- 
ing of the gas industry has been demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of our Associa- 
tion. 

The popularity of gas company securi- 
ties has brought the section in contact 
with many financial institutions and in- 
vestment brokers. Whenever a company 
or firm undertakes the preparation of a 
pamphlet on the gas industry it usually 
seeks from us information on the subject. 
The amount of material furnished dur- 
ing the year is considerable, and although 
the service takes much time, the commit- 
tee believes it is worth while. 

The Publicity and Advertising Section 
has actively cooperated with the Public 
Utilities Advertising Association in carry- 
ing on its work and in increasing its 
membership. While it is the youngest of 
the associations devoted to public utilities 
it has already performed a highly impor- 
tant service in bringing together in one 
organization the men and women of all 
the public utility industries who are en- 
gaged in promoting a better understand- 
ing of them and of the services they are 
rendering their several communities. 

In the opinion of many members of the 
Managing Committee, the time has come 
when the Association itself should under- 
take a vigorous and aggressive advertis- 
ing campaign in behalf of the gas indus- 
try as a whole. Several of the more im- 
portant industrial and trade associations 
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have inaugurated similar campaigns which 
have worked out satisfactorily. You are 
all familiar, no doubt, with the work that 
is being done in this direction by the 
National Electric Light Association and 
the Society for Electrical Development. 

When we consider that there are 38 
periodicals with a total circulation of 70,- 
000 copies in the United States devoted 
to electricity ; that there are 22 devoted to 
the coal industry, five of which have a 
circulation of 40,000; and that there are 
27 devoted to oil, five of which have a 
circulation of 43,000, we cannot but feel 
that the gas industry with only six period- 
icals is inadequately represented in the 
periodical field from a strictly publicity 
viewpoint. We need a wider and more 
aggressive distribution of information 
upon the industry than now obtains and 
the most direct and efficient means for 
accomplishing this result is through ad- 
vertising. Unless the American Gas Asso- 
ciation is content to take a back seat in the 
ear of progress, it must avail itself of 
every legitimate means to give the indus- 
try the standing it deserves among the 
foremost of American business enter- 
prises. 

If the Association authorizes an adver- 
tising campaign, many questions must be 
answered before the work of preparing 
copy can be undertaken. Some of them 
are the following: 

What results do we hope to achieve? 
Should the campaign be designed to edu- 
cate the public as to the various services 
gas renders? Should much space be given 
to the cultivation of good will? Would 
it be advisable to print a series of adver- 
tisements on the advantages of gas com- 
pany securities as an investment? 

Should the copy be given a local twist 
in order to induce local sales of appli- 
ances ? 

There are so many subjects that might 
be profitably discussed that the trouble 
will be to select those that have the widest 
appeal. If the campaign is to be carried 
on for three years, and it should not be 
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undertaken for a shorter period, the first 
year’s advertising might be devoted to 
the promotion of the use of gas for heat- 
ing homes and business buildings; the 
second to the advantages of gas in manu- 
facturing and other industries, and the 
third year to the exploitation of appli- 
ances that lighten the burdens of the 
housewife. Perhaps other subjects might 
be selected that would be considered more 
timely or important. 

Our problem in brief, then, is to 
awaken a greater public interest in gas 
as a servant of mankind. We want peo- 
ple to know of the innumerable ways in 
which it can contribute to their comfort 
and happiness. We certainly ought to be 
able to prove to the satisfaction of every- 
body with an open mind that gas from 
every viewpoint is the best fuel available. 
If the campaign accomplishes this one 
purpose it will perform a monumental 
service for the industry and establish it 
in an impregnable position among public 
utilities. 


Another Declaration 
of Independence 


THE SPIRIT OF °25 

















From the Providence (R. I.) Journal 
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“Loyal Servants of the People” 


An Editorial Tribute to the Influence of Employee 
Contacts with the Public 


HE following 
editorial is re- 
produced for 


what is is worth, and, 
personally, we think 
it is worth at least ten 
minutes of careful 
reading on the part of 
those whose opinion 
of this particular type 
of advertising is either 
on the positive or neg- 
ative side. We are sorry that lack of 
space prevents us from setting up the 
full page ad here referred to. However, 
it is graphically described in the editorial 
which was entitled: 
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“LOYAL SERVANTS OF THE PEOPLE” 


The advertising columns of THE REPORTER 
of yesterday contained an unusual advertise- 
ment. It was as interesting as it was unusual. 
It was human in every line. It was not an 
attempt to sell any particular brand of goods, 
or any special article at a bargain price, to 
the community. 

The Westchester Lighting Company’s ad- 
vertisement entitled “Loyal Servants of the 
People of Westchester County” was the most 
human definition of a public service corpora- 
tion that we have ever seen in print. Without 
setting forth the advantages of using gas and 
electricity, without stating that the West- 
chester Lighting Company’s product is the 
best of its kind to be secured, that the people 
should use it, the advertisement placed square- 
ly before the people of this county the fact 
that a public service corporation is nothing 
more, nothing less, than a group of indi- 
viduals banded together for the purpose of 
serving the communities. 

The word corporation has been much 
abused. It has been the favorite target for 
those who seek to beguile the people into 
thinking that a public service corporation’s 
one and only excuse for existence is the 
mulcting of the public out of all the money 
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that is available. Corporations are, if one is to 
believe their critics, soulless, heartless, lack- 
ing conscience, thinking only in terms of mon- 
opoly. There has been an effort, over a long 
period of years, to bring the public to a state 
of mind antagonistic to corporations of all 
kinds, particularly those serving the public. 

The Westchester Lighting Company has 
been criticised. That, in itself, is not out of 
place. We have not agreed with it on all oc- 
casions. But no one should criticize the West- 
chester Lighting Company merely for the pur- 
pose of self-aggrandizement, or merely be- 
cause it is a corporation. It furnishes the 
people of Westchester County with gas and 
electricity. These are indispensable in modern 
life. In providing these the Westchester Light- 
ing Company is serving the public. 

Now, this editorial is not a brief for the 
Westchester Lighting Company. It is a com- 
ment on an advertisement, an expression of 
the feeling that the reading over of that ad- 
vertisement gave us. Seldom do we find ad- 
vertisers using white space for any purpose 
other than to sell some particular article, 
whether that be merchandise, real estate or 
service. Which is perfectly legitimate and 
proper, indicating that the user of such space 
has knowledge, of the fact that to acquaint 
the people with himself and with his company 
he must advertise. 

The Westchester Lighting Company’s ad- 
vertisement was different. It contained prin- 
cipally a list of names, names of the West- 
chester Lighting Company’s great force of 
employes, from the president down to the 
last worker in the ranks. It was an imposing 
list, one that must have impressed every resi- 
dent of this city. All of us think of the West- 
chester Lighting Company too often in the 
impersonal terms of a corporation. The ad- 
vertisement should have made most of us 
think of the Westchester Lighting Company 
in human terms. 

There must have been two thousand names 
on the lists included in the advertisement. We 
did not take the time to count them, although 
we found much to interest us in reading 
through them, picking out friends and neigh- 
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bors among them. Hardly a reader of this 
newspaper but who could find in the lists 
someone he includes among his friends and 
acquaintances. 

There wasn’t any attempt at advertising the 
product of the Westchester Lighting Com- 
pany, nor any propaganda on behalf of the 
company. The president, Francis A. Stratton, 
wrote a brief letter, to be included in the ad- 
vertisement, in which he defines the company 
of which he is the head in the following 
terms : 


Following is a list of the employes of the 
Westchester Lighting Company, the Northern 
Westchester Lighting Company and _ the 
Peekskill Lighting and Railroad Company. 

These are the kind of people who consti- 
tute the great mass of American citizens, 
who do things and accomplish results. 

They are good, hard-working, home-loving, 
loyal American citizens; loyal to their gov- 
ernment; loyal to their company; loyal to the 
community in which they live. 

They are members of various clubs, civic 
and church organizations, political parties and 
are interested in the affairs of government. 

They are your neighbors; they spend their 
money in Westchester County. 

The Officers of the Company are proud of 
them. 

These are the people who are responsible 
for the good and continuous service you re- 
ceive, and are ready, at all times, to come at 
your call, day and night, through fair weather 
and stormy. 

They are the company, and should receive 
due credit. 

When you speak of the Lighting Company, 
you are talking of these employes, your 
friends and neighbors. 


The Westchester Lighting Company—and 
in other sections of the county the Northern 
Westchester Lighting Company and the Peeks- 
kill Lighting and Railroad Company—is a big 
organization. Its two thousand employes, the 
members of their families and those depend- 
ent upon them for all or partial support, 
would make a good sized city. We can recall 
when White Plains was not as large, and 
not so many years ago. 

If there are two thousand in the list, and 
a cursory glance will reveal that there must 
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be nearly that many, and if the average wage 
were but $10 a week, the total paid in wages 
to them would be over a million dollars a year. 
The average wage must be at least $40, per- 
haps nearer $50, taking everyone into con- 
sideration. The Westchester Lighting Com- 
pany, and its associated companies, must have 
a payroll of from four to five million dollars 
a year. 

This money is spent, probably the greater 
part, in the establishments of Westchester 
County. It is deposited, probably practically 
all of it, in Westchester County banks. Names 
of Westchester Lighting Company employes 
will be found in the memberships of churches, 
in the rosters of clubs and organizations of all 
kinds, on subscription lists of charitable ef- 
forts, on the honor roll of the nation at war, 
in the fighting forces and at home, on the 
voting lists, for they are the sturdy type of 
American citizen, interested in his job, in his 
home, in his community, in his government, 
that regards the duty of voting as the highest 
privilege of citizenship. 

The Westchester Lighting Company is, in- 
deed, more than just a corporation. It is a 
public service organization, providing the peo- 
ple with commodities that they cannot do 
without. It is able to do this through the 
loyal service of the people whose names were 
on the list of employes published in the 
company’s advertisement. Its two thousand 
employes are a vital force in Westchester 
County’s life, apart from the duties they per- 
form during their hours of employment. Its 
four or five million dollar payroll has much 
to do with spreading prosperity through West- 
chester. 

In short, these employes are, as Mr. Strat- 
ton points out, the company. 

Without them, or people just like them, with 
the same loyalty to community, to job and to 
self, the Westchester Lighting Company 
could not exist. 

They are more than just the company. They 
are the soul and heart of the company. Let 
us try to think of them when we think of the 
Westchester Lighting Company. 








Imagine a man keeping his money in a national bank, drawing no interest, 
or perhaps 3 or 4 per cent, under the mistaken idea that he was entirely safe, 
when he might have had his money in a gas bond earning 5 or 6 or 7 per cent; 
and yet the historical statistics prove that those gas bonds are safer than the 


national bank deposits—Henry L. Donerrty. 
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When Publicity 
Defeats Advertising 


EW industries advertise so liberally or de- 
| poe so greatly on advertising for success 
as the automotive industry. Few industries, on 
the other hand, send out quite such a volume 
of so-called publicity for the consumption of 
newspapers. Today, one of the biggest obsta- 
cles to the success of automobile advertising 
is this never-ending flood of poorly conceived 
publicity. 

Writing in a recent issue of Automotive In- 
dustries, the automobile editor of a California 
newspaper describes some of the publicity that 
is sent him for his use. This ranges all the 
way from accounts of baseball games played 
by factory employes at the main plant of a 
Middle Western automobile company to ful- 
some praises of a new model sent out as state- 
ments by the president of the company. “I 
don’t believe any automobile manufacturer, no 
matter how egotistical he is, would get up 
in public and make such extravagant claims 
for his car,” adds the writer. 

He goes on to point out that the automobile 
editor is, or should be, interested only in real 
news of the industry and that real news is 
not material that rightfully belongs in adver- 
tisements. He goes still further in showing 
that a great deal of the material that is sent 
to him as news is of such an extravagant 
character that no self-respecting advertising 
man would think of publishing it in paid space. 

Unfortunately for the automotive industry 
as a whole a great deal of this puffery and 
flummery does get published. Fortunately, a 
a great deal of it doesn’t get read, since the 
automobile prospect, saddened by experience, 
knows pretty well what to read and what not 
to read. The proud publicity man who shows 
his boss a sheet of figures which demonstrate 
that a particularly juicy bit of publicity has 
been published in a long list of newspapers 
makes a mistake if he thinks that the circula- 
tion of those newspapers represents anywhere 
near as true a gauge of the number of pros- 
pects who have read the publicity as it would 
represent the number who read a well-written 
advertisement placed in the same newspapers. 

Automobile owners are learning more and 
more that they must depend upon automobile 
advertising for their real news of the industry. 
The fog of publicity that is thrown up not 
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only does not back up the advertising, it also 
defeats the real purpose of the advertising by 
shaking the prospect’s faith in the value of the 
statements made in the advertising. 

That the blame is not entirely on the shoul- 
ders of the industry is pointed out by an edi- 
torial in the same issue of Automotive Indus- 
tries. This describes the plan of an automobile 
manufacturer who, when he brought a new 
model, sent out not a word of publicity but 
asked the automobile editors to view the car 





and write their own stories. A majority of 
these editors refused to go to the trouble of 
writing these articles, asking the company to 
send in such stuff as it wanted printed. 

Here is a situation that both the advertiser 
and the vendor of advertising space must face. 
Sooner or later they are going to realize the 
truly damaging effect of cheap publicity. The 
time to take corrective steps is today, before 
the consumer’s faith has been so badly shat- 
tered that all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men will be unequal to the necessary 
repair job for the advertiser. 







In the Shadow of the Gas House 


Reproduced by Permission of the New York Times 


One of the Last Vestiges of Old New York Still 
Flowers Among Twentieth Century Burden Bearefs. 
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" this, the following experiment was made: 
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Strengthening Corroded Anchor Bolts 


Acetylene Welding Solves a Problem in Holder Maintenance 











tions were found to be greatly weakened 
through corrosion so that the effective 
area of the metal was reduced from 1% 
inch to about 7/8 inch in diameter. The 
least expensive as to time and money for 
making the repairs appeared to be to 
clean off the corrosion thoroughly and re- 
build the bar to the full diameter by the 
addition of welded Norway iron. The 
question that no one appeared to be able 
to answer was, what part of the original 
strength of the bar would be restored by 
such welded metal added to restore the 
full diameter of the bar. To determine 
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Bar oa. : 
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l-inch round steel bar. 
l-inch round steel bar, a portion of 
which was turned down on lathe to 
¥%4 inch diameter to represent the 
loss of material by corrosion on our 
anchor bolts. The reduced area was 
afterwards refilled with metal 
welded in by acetylene torch. 
l-inch round steel bar turned to the 
same dimensions as bar “B”, but not 
refilled. 

Upon testing these three bars for tensile 
strength the following interesting points were 
developed in connection with acetylene weld- 


By FRED G. THORN, Jr., United Gas Improvement Company 
ing: It was found that the building up with 
welded material not only brought this portion 


HILE dismantling the guide 
frame of an old holder in Phila- | 
of the bar back to its original diameter but 


Bar “C”: 

















delphia, built 55 years ago, the 
anchor bolts above the masonry founda- 

RESULTS OF TESTS TO DETERMINE STRENGTH OF 
WELDED ANCHOR BOLTS 


Yield Yield Breaking Area 
Areain Pointin Point 9d Broke at Strain per 
Marked Size Sq.in. Lbs. (in Lbs.) Sq.in.in Sec. in 
(in Tbs) Lbs. in. 
A 1.002 .788 28,400 36,000 41,400 52,500 A41 
B 1.002 .788 28,400 35,500 41,800 53,000 460 
Cc 505 .200 8,500 42,500 11,200 56,000 119 
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also restored the full strength of the original 
bar. This is shown in the report of the test- 
ing laboratory on bar “B.” Note that bar 
“B” did not break, under pull, through the 
welded metal but just beyond the welded 
metal, and the strength developed was at 
least equal to that of the unwelded piece. 





New Gas-tight Joint Seal for 
C.I. Bell and Spigot Pipe 


HE Bigler ring for high pressure gas 
E pint which has just been put on the 
market, is an invention by F. R. Bigler, pur- 
chasing agent for the Kansas City Gas Co., 


Kansas City, Mo. The invention is an im- 


s 





provement in the packing for use between the 
spigot and the bell of a cast iron pipe line and 
permits the use of such pipe for high pressure 
gas transmission mains. Heretofore, cast 
iron pipe has not satisfactorily carried even 
low pressure gas. 

The Bigler rubber ring is hollow and larger 
in diameter than the annular space in the 
stuffing box which is formed when the spigot 
of a pipe is entered into a bell. This places 
the rubber ring under initial pressure when 
it is calked into the joint. The seal is made 
by the rubber ring, the lead and jute merely 
serving to hold it in place. 

The best practice is to fill a joint with 
juice to the extent that the rubber ring will 
rest about halfway past the lead groove. In 
this position one-half of the ring is under 
more compression than the other half which 
has expanded into the lead groove. Thus the 
ring can be placed under additional com- 
pression at any time by calking on the face 


From the Engineering News-Record. 
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of the joint. It is claimed that the field con- 
struction with the joint is both speedy and 
economical. Furthermore, cement may be 
used in place of lead to hold the ring in place, 
The lead may be either poured into the joint 
or used as cold lead strips; jute may be either 
dry or treated. 





Model Gas Home 


Leaves for France 


MODEL American home of ten rooms 
Pens three baths, built and completely 
furnished in New York, will be shipped to 
France and set up in the Grand Palais, at 
Paris, as part of the American section of the 
International Exhibition of Household and 
Labor-saving Devices, October 22 to Novem- 
ber 15. 

The house is heated by an automatic gas- 
fired boiler, operated under thermostatic con- 
trol, which has been contributed by the Amer- 
ican Radiator Company; a 66-gal. automatic 
storage water heater, contributed by the Cleve- 
land Heater Company, and two radiant fire 
heaters, one for the living room and another 
for the dining room, contributed by the Gen- 
eral Gas Light Company. It is interesting to 
note that the radiation is of the Corto type, 
which was designed by a Frenchman. 

The decision to send a model American 
home to France was made as a result of the 
report of Albert Broisat, General Commis- 
sioner of the, National Office of Industrial 
Research and Inventions, that French women, 
having heard so much of the comforts of 
American homes, particularly in regard to 
heating, plumbing and kitchen equipment were 
beginning to demand the introduction of these 
labor-saving elements into the better class of 
French homes. The house will show the small 
American home at its best. 





AMERICAN CAST IRON TO BUILD 


THE AMERICAN Cast Iron Pipe CoMPARY, 
Birmingham, Ala., will erect a new pipe s 
at once, to be completed by Feb. 1, for the 
manufacture of sandspun centrifugal cast iron 
pipe, the new shop to have a capacity of § 
tons daily. 
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Standing Guard Over Your Customers 


If They Do Not Get the Best Use Out of Your Product, You Are in 
Danger of Losing Them 


By LOGAN W. CARY, Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 


be sold. He must be made to see 

the advantage of gas over other 
fuels. The first step in selling is the sur- 
vey of the fuel plant. We learn the con- 
dition of the plant and the methods of 
operation. It is very important to know 
the approximate efficiency at which the 
plant is operated. We must also know 
the previous fuel requirements of the 
plant. 

Under the average operating condi- 
tions, in Oklahoma City, 5500 cu.ft. of 
gas, of 1,000 B.t.u. quality, is equal ‘in 
heating value to a barrel of fuel oil. 
Eighteen thousand cubic feet of gas is 
likewise equal to a ton of coal, where the 
boiler is fired by hand. The oil is figured 
at 19,000 B.t.u. per pound, the coal at 
11,600 B.t.u. per pound, and the gas at 
1,000 B.t.u. per cu.ft. Our gas rate in 
Oklahoma City is 68 cents per thousand 
cubic feet for the first 100,000 feet, and 
20 cents per thousand for all in excess of 
the first 100,000 on a monthly basis. 

With the above data at hand, a de- 
tailed report is made to the prospective 
customer in which the amount and per- 
centage of saving is shown. The proper 
recommendations for necessary repairs 
and equipment are also made. We act 
as consulting engineer for the customer 
in selling him and keeping him sold. 

A survey of our connecting mains to 
the plant of the customer is made, and 


Fe beso industrial customer has to 


the proper size of the mains, regulators, 
and meters is calculated. 
The prices of gas burners and the cost 


of their complete installation are obtained 


from the representative of the gas burner 
company and are included in our report 
to the customer. Closing a contract is 
a matter of salesmanship. 

As soon as the contract is made, we in- 
stall the necessary gas lines, meters and 
pressure regulators, we see that proper 
repairs are made on furnaces and boilers 
and that the gas burners are properly in- 
stalled. After the customers start to burn 
gas, our combustion engineer visits the 
plant to check the efficiency. He is 
equipped with a hand orsat for analyzing 
the spent flue gases. A low resistance 
pyrometer is also used to check the tem- 
perature of the spent flue gases. Portable 
draft gauges are used to determine the 
draft in the furnaces and at the damper. 

If for any reason the efficiency is 
lower than it should be, we work with 
the engineer and fireman until conditions 
are such that the proper efficiency is ob- 
tained. This often requires several days 
and a lot of study and instructions to op- 
erators. Cleanliness and order in the 
boiler room are encouraged. It makes 
working conditions better and makes for 
more efficiency in operation. 

Our combustion engineer visits each 
plant at regular intervals and checks the 
efficiency. If it is found low, it is either 
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Natural Gas Installation of 3,000 H.P. in Use by Wilson and Company’s Packing Plant. Free Engineering 
Service Is Given to This and Other Industrial Gas Customers. 


due to carelessness, accidents, or both. 


The operating engineer will usually be 
glad to remedy the trouble. It is impor- 
tant to establish friendly co-operation 
with the combustion engineer and the 
operating engineer and firemen, and to be 
always willing to explain. The operators 
should be made to feel that, when com- 
bustion problems come up, they are free 
to call on the company for help and they 
will get it. 

It is occasionally necessary for an 
evaporative test to be made to prove the 
efficiency. This is usually necessary 
when repairs or new equipment are re- 
quired to bring the efficiency of the plant 
up to par. We find that the customer is 
willing to co-operate on these tests once 
he understands their value. 

We have a gas man of long experience 
who makes the rounds of the industrial 





plants every week. He reads the meters, 
and thus keeps a constant check on the 
gas consumption at each plant. Varia 
tions in the consumption are noted and 
the reasor learned. A _ contemplated 
change in fuel is usually learned of and 
reported. This man co-operates with the 
operating engineers and firemen to the 
mutual advantage of the customer and 
the gas company. 

Every representative of the company 
who comes in contact with the customer 
should do his best in keeping the cus 
tomer satisfied that gas is the superior 
fuel. 

Since we are selling him the best fuel 
for his purpose, if he will install the 
proposed equipment and properly oper 
ate it, it is inevitable that he will remaif 
a satisfied customer. 
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What a Sales Engineer Ought to Know 


About Merchandising the Intangible 
By H. DeWITT VALENTINE, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, Chicago, Ill. 


HAT do I 
believe to be 
one of our 


greatest needs in the 
merchandising field of 
the gas industry to- 
day? I'll tell you. 

Day by day, as I 
have been able to in- 
crease the horizon of 
my activity in sales 
development work as connected with one 
of our larger metropolitan gas companies, 
I am more and more convinced that the 
highly educated sales engineer is, possi- 
bly, the most important integer of a gas 
company’s sales organization. 

“Lady, can I sell you some gas today ?” 
Can you conceive of any such opening 
remark when merchandising our prod- 
uct? We are merchandising, as has been 
so aptly expressed, the “intangible.” Gas 
cannot be seen or generally perceived, 
nor can it be practically weighed, meas- 
ured or handled; it is truly intangible. 
It possesses utility just because we are 
able to make use of its certain very desir- 
able properties, but in so doing the mer- 
chandising effort in every case must be 
placed almost entirely on an appliance, 
a machine, or a series of equipment to 
satisfactorily produce certain desired re- 
sults. These are called “gas burning ap- 
pliances.”” 


It stands to reason that if the salesman 
is not thoroughly acquainted with the 
principles of combustion, not only of gas, 
but the competitive fuels, or if he is not 
conversant with at least the fundamentals 
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concerning the utilization of electrical 
energy, or if he is not qualified to talk 
intelligently on the correlating factors 
which enter so closely into the sale of 
appliances, such as heating and ventilat- 
ing, metallurgical and’ other industrial 
operations, as they are affected by fuel 
problems, refrigeration principles, the 
household activities as they fall within 
our sphere of control—then it appears to 
me that that salesman is not sufficiently 
equipped professionally to ward off com- 
petition, good, bad or indifferent, and he 
is not qualified to tell the whole and true 
story of the utilization of his product. 


We are living in an age of invention. 
The markets are being flooded with appli- 
ances of all kinds, some of them very 
poorly made and manufactured for a 
highly competitive market where prices 
prohibit a guarantee of first class work- 
manship and design. The public, ever 
gullible on the price situation, are being 
constantly swindled in purchasing these 
inferior appliances and, consequently, as 
their pride will not allow them to blame 
themselves, the natural consequence is an 
undesirable critical attitude against gas 
itself. 

We are dealing with a public which is 
becoming ever more highly educated and 
critical. It is an intelligent public, and 
appreciates intelligence when it is being 
interested in things that are new and use- 
ful. If we are to successfully combat the 
inroads of cheap merchandise for burning 
our product, we must have salesmen who 
are competent to judge what is and what 
is not inferior merchandise. That, to me, 
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is the all important service that the sales 
representative of any public utility can 
give to that company and to the public. 

It seems to me that from a standpoint 
of development, the gas industry must 
avail itself of the services of high class 
technically trained men to teach this in- 
telligent public the virtues of gas as a 
fuel in all heating operations. 

My thought on this is not merely idle 
speculation, but is formed from observa- 
tion on common practice of other big or- 
ganizations, of which the electrical indus- 
try is a very good example. Many of the 
larger electrical manufacturing com- 
panies, as well as the electrical utilities, 
specify that the qualifications of their 
sales organization regarding technical 
training and experience be almost on a 
par with that in the research department. 

Coupled with this technical foundation, 
the further requirements are naturally the 
correct use of the English language, and 
a personality which will inspire confi- 
dence. I believe thoroughly that the 
greater portion of the success of the elec- 
trical industries today, so far as merchan- 
dising organization is concerned, can be 
attributed to the selection and training of 
highly efficient sales engineers. It appears 
to me that at this time the gas industry 
must follow their example, and make 
their proposition interesting enough to the 
candidate of exceptional qualifications 
that he may cast his lot with the gas in- 
dustry and help its future development. 


Turkey Insurance 


An Idea for November 


UPPOSE your consumers saw an adver- 

tisement with this heading in their local 

newspaper a week before Thanksgiving. They 
would read it—wouldn’t they? 


“Is Your Turkey Insured?” 


They’ve probably heard of all kinds of in- 
surance, but turkey insurance is just a bit 
novel, Yet, as the housewife continues read- 
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ing she immediately appreciates how apt is 
the application. She knows from experience 
that roasting turkey to the desired perfection 
is an uncertain proposition. And Thanksgiy- 
ing is the one day when she doesn’t want to 
risk failure—for the whole day centers on the 
turkey! 

Surely there could be no more effective 
way of calling the attention of your con- 
sumers to the value of oven heat control than 
by means of the idea expressed in an adver- 
tisement and window display reproducing this 
message. 





Introducing the Demonstrator 
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PUBLIC SERVICE 
Men and Women 


——»- 
The Demonstrator 


Electric and gas devices of many kinds, all 
designed to lessen the burden of the housewife, 
are sold in PUBLIC SERVICE commercial sales- 
rooms, and it is the duty of the Demonstrator to 
show you how, when and why they work. 


From the gas range to the electric curling iron, 
each is designed to and does shorten, simplify 
and make easier some domestic process. Collect- 
ively they have introduced science into the house- 
hold in a way that dignifies household toil and 
adds to household comforts. 


In the home, before women’s clubs and similar 
organizations, and in its own offices, the practical 
demonstration of the devices it sells is a part of 
the service that PUBLIC SERVICE gives. 

To the woman, who is interested in her home 
and seeks impr t in household 
methods, the Demonstrator 
is a good friend. 


i a 


One of a Series of Advertisements by the Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company of New Jersey 
Introducing Its Employes to the Public They Serve 
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The Mechanism of Coal Carbonization 


A Picture of a Chemical Process Graphically Described 
By JEROME J. MORGAN, Department of Chemical Engineering, Columbia University 


HE author fully 
realizes that any 
attempt to ex- 


plain such a complex 
andcontroversal 
mechanism as that of 
coal carbonization in 
simple definite state- 
ments rather than in 
vague generalities, and 
to describe the process 
in well known terms 
instead of by especially coined words and 
phrases, is likely to lead to criticism of 
the subject matter. He welcomes any 
such criticism that is constructive. He is 
here trying to make available a picture 
which has been invaluable to him in ex- 
plaining the observed facts of coal car- 
bonization and in tracing the origin 
of the compounds resulting from this 
process. 

It is not expected that all of his readers 
will agree with him, but if he can set 
those who do not agree with him to 
thinking along this line, his object will 
have been accomplished. Possibly their 
thinking may lead to something that is 
really worth while. 

In presenting this picture the author 
wishes to give credit to his former stu- 
dent, Dr. R. P. Soule, for the conception 
of the main outlines in the picture. They 
are based upon an exhaustive search and 
careful analysis of the literature, and are 
supported by Dr. Soule’s thorough in- 
vestigation of the composition of low 
temperature tar.* 

In the picture given below the author 
has attempted to give the outlines in 


Jerome J. Morgan 


*Above reference and Porter, “Coal Carbonization”, 


simpler language and to paint in some 
of the details which were omitted in the 
original.** 

Whatever may be our conception of 
the chemical structure of coal, we can- 
not doubt that chemically coal is a very 
complex substance and that none of the 
products of carbonization exist as such in 
the coal. It will help us greatly in trac- 
ing the mechanism of carbonization if we 
are able to accept the picture of its struc- 
ture as elaborated below. 

It is well known in organic chemistry 
that carbon atoms have a way of linking 
up to one another. In doing this they 
form two general classes of compounds. 

In fact organic chemistry is divided 
into two large divisions, depending upon 
whether the carbon atoms are linked to- 
gether in open chains (aliphatic com- 
pounds) or in closed rings (aromatic 
compounds). In Figure 1 are given the 
structural formulas of several well known 
substances which show the chain struc- 
ture of carbon compounds and illustrate 
how nitrogen, oxygen and sulphur may 
enter into these chains. 

In Figure 2 we have the structural 
formulas of some typical ring com- 
pounds, all of which are present in high 
temperature coal tar. 

Figure 3 illustrates, again by means of 
well known compounds, how the chains 
of Figure 1 may be used to link together 
the rings of Figure 2. In the case of the 
simplest compound given in Figure 3, 
di-phenyl-ethane, it is seen that the two 
end hydrogen atoms of the chain in 
ethane have been replaced by the two 
phenyl rings. Phenyl is simply benzene 


e 325. 
**Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, Vol. 26, ‘oa 977-81 and 1025-30, 1922. 
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with ene hydrogen replaced. To bring 
out the presence of the ring structures in 
the other complex compounds we have 
put rings around the carbon and hydro- 
gen atoms which form these rings. It 
will be noted that in all cases where the 
full structure is given, the carbon atoms 
have four bonds by which to attach to 
other atoms. Also that in the compounds 
given the sulphur and oxygen atoms have 
two bonds each, and the nitrogen atoms 
three bonds. Hydrogen atoms, of course, 
always have only one bond each. 

Now in our picture of the chemical 
structure of coal we will think of it as 
made up largely of nuclei of carbon and 
hydrogen atoms joined in ring structures 
such as given in Figure 2, but possibly 
containing different numbers of carbon 
atoms and different proportions of hydro- 
gen. We will think also that some of 
these nuclei may contain nitrogen and 
sulphur. It is possible, but not essential, 
that other nuclei may contain oxygen. To 
separate these nuclei in space, but to bind 
them together as coal, we will imagine 
that there exists a great number of chains 
of atoms linking together the different 
nuclei. We have seen in Figure 1 some 
of the chain structures, and Figure 3 il- 
lustrated how they are used to join to- 
gether the rings in some well known or- 


HH HH H HH 
H-G-G-H H-C-C-N-H = H-C=C-H - i ey 
H H H H soy on ovr 
ETHANE ETHYL AMINE ETHYLENE = HE ore +e on He C oH 
Cee rn nn a 
\o7 N a: 

H H H QO HHHHH H H H = 
H-t-€-0-H_ H-C-C-0-H  HC-G-C--C-H = BENZENE = PYRIDENE NAPHTHALENE | 
HH H HHHHH C6 He C5 Hs N Cio He 

ETHYL ALCOHOL = ACETIC ACID PENTANE 
C2Hs0R CH; COOH Cs Hi2 H H H H H 
ir PAK 
ue Yo” OH re : . oH +e Cm 
eT... £5 .f 29 tL A gh we lq cH HG CH 
H-¢-¢—0-¢-C-H H-¢-C-S-¢-C-H HG AY INNA \e/ 
: 7 ee ¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ S 
HH HH HH HH ee 
ETHVL ETHER yar QUINOLINE ANTHRACENE §THIOPHENE 
(C2Hs)2° C2hs)2 Ss Cog H7N Ci4 Hig C4H45S 
Fig. 1. Structural Formulas Showing Chain Struc- Fig. 2. Some Typical Ring Compounds Present is 


tures of Carbon Compounds. 
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In the 
coal we will imagine that these chains 
may vary greatly in the number and in the 
kinds of atoms they contain. 

If we take the above as our picture 
of the chemical structure of coal, it be- 
comes fairly easy to trace the mechanism 


ganic chemicals and dyestuffs. 


of carbonization. As the temperature 
rises, the heat causes the atoms to wig- 
gle and wobble about with greater activity 
and at greater distances, the higher the 
temperature goes. Finally a temperature 
is reached, the initial decomposition 
point, when the atoms begin to break 
loose. When they do this it is natural to 
expect that the break will be at the weak- 
est spot in the chain or ring; at the place 
where the grip of the atoms on each other 
is lightest. Now, as a rule, ring com- 
pounds are less easily decomposed than 
chain compounds, and in this respect 
rings that contain six carbon atoms are 
especially stable. Further, the force that 
holds carbon atoms together is often not 
so great as the force that holds them to 
the atoms of other elements. So the 
breaks come in the chains, and the carbon 
atoms take with them the hydrogen atoms 
to which they were attached. 

If a single carbon atom breaks away 
with its two hydrogen atoms, it may pick 
up two more hydrogen atoms from ad- 





High Temperature Coal Tar. 
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jacent carbon atoms. The result is me- 
thane, CH,, which is one of the com- 
ponents of the low temperature gas. If 
the carbon atoms happen to come out in 
pairs, each with two hydrogen atoms 
attached (—CH,—CH,—) they may 
again pick up two hydrogen atoms. The 
result in this case is CH, — CH,, ethane, 
another large component of the low tem- 
perature gas. Ethylene, CH,—CH,, 
might be formed if a pair of carbon 
atoms, each with 2H attached, did not 
find the 2 extra H’s to satisfy their free 
bonds, and had to content themselves by 
joining hands, so to speak, with each 
other. In similar ways, higher hydro- 
carbons of the gas as well as ammonia, 
NH,; hydrogen sulphide, H,S; water, 
H,O; carbon monoxide, CO; and car- 
bon dioxide, CO,, might be formed, all 
or nearly all by the breaking of the 
chains. 

But in the breaking of the chains which 
bind the nuclei in the mass, some of the 
nuclei themselves with remnants of chains 
still attached will be volatilized. These 
form the complex compounds of the low 
temperature tar. If they have oxygen 
and hydrogen (—OH) attached to the 
ring along with remnants of other chains, 
we have the origin of low temperature 
phenols. If only hydrogen and carbon 
are present in the nuclei and side chains, 
there results the hydrocarbons of the tar. 
In similar ways the origin of the nitrogen 
and sulphur compounds of the tar may be 
traced. 

We have in this way accounted for the 
ammonia, hydrogen sulphide, water, gas 
and tar formed in low temperature car- 
bonization. It is just as easy to imagine 
the origin of the semi-coke. All we have 
to do is to assume that in the case of a 
great proportion of the nuclei, when the 
linking chains were broken, the nuclei 
became attached to each other and re- 
mained behind as the solid residue. 

We have thus a fairly good picture of 
the mechanism of low temperature car- 
bonization. It is also one that is in fair 
accord with the observed facts. 
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Fig. 3. en How Chains of Fig. 1 May Be 
Used to Link Together the Rings of Fig. 3. 


If we can visualize this process of low 
temperature carbonization, the picture of 
high temperature carbonization will be 
simple. As the temperature rises the 
semi-coke loses hydrogen which was at- 
tached to the nuclei and also the remnants 
of the chains. These chains which re- 
mained after low temperature decomposi- 
tion were short. Hence the gas now is 
mainly methane and hydrogen. 

But the process of high temperature 
carbonization includes also the decompo- 
sition of part of the gases and vapors 
formed at lower temperatures. As the 
low temperature gases and vapors escape 
through the hot coke they are subject to 
decomposition by heat. Part of the ethane 
and ethylene of the gas is cracked to 
methane, hydrogen and carbon, thus: 


C.H. Sete and 
CH, = CH,+C 
The carbon from these and similar reac- 
tions is deposited on the cell walls of the 
coke, increasing its density, and upon the 
walls of the retort, forming retort carbon. 
At the same time the complex com- 
pounds of the low temperature tar vapors 
are cracked. The complex hydrocarbons 
lose part or all of their side chains and 
also may lose hydrogen from their nuclei. 
The side chains yield methane, ethane, 
ethylene and other hydrocarbons. The 
nuclei give the aromatic hydrocarbons, 
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benzene, toluene, naphthalene, anthra- 
cene, etc., of high temperature tar. Un- 
doubtedly many of the nuclei themselves 
are decomposed yielding mainly hydrogen 
and methane together with much free car- 
bon. 

In like manner the complex phenols of 
low temperature tar are decomposed. 
These, in addition to yielding hydrocar- 
bon gases, yield water from —OH side 
chains which are cracked off. If the —OH 
escapes the cracking process and remains 
attached to the ring after most of the hy- 
drocarbon side chains are gone, we have 
the simpler phenols of high temperature 
tar. Phenol, C,H;,OH, and the cresols, 
C,H,CH,OH, are examples of these. 
In similar ways the sulphur and nitrogen 
compounds are decomposed. Many of 
these decompositions give free carbon 
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which forms the lampblack, or carbon, of 
the tar as well as increases the density of 
the coke and deposits as retort carbon. 

This completes our picture of coal car- 
bonization. It may seem very complex, 
but it will become simpler as it is better 
understood, and it explains the facts very 
well. In it no mention has been made of 
acetylene or of the pyrosynthesis of ben- 
zene, naphthalene, anthracene, and higher 
multiple ring compounds from the simple 
hydrocarbon gases. It is the author's 
opinion that the presence of acetylene in 
coal carbonization has never been proven. 
In regard to pyro-synthesis, while it is 
possible to synthesize benzene, naphtha- 
lene, etc., there appears to be no good rea- 
son for believing that this synthesis plays 
anything but a minor part in coal carbon- 
ization. 
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Lead Filings and Zinc Dust as 
Pipe Jointing Materials* 


By SAMUEL J. ROSENBURG, 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


LTHOUGH the use of zinc dust or 

sherardized or zinc-plated pipe threads 
to prevent “galling” is practiced to a small 
extent by plumbers, the practice does not ap- 
pear common. Dipping the threads in a solder 
pot so as to catch a little solder in the threads 
before making the joint is also, but rarely, 
practiced. The use of the white lead or red 
lead joint paste is well-nigh universal. 

Joints made with paste must be allowed to 
set for a considerable period before they at- 
tain their maximum tightness. A means of 
producing a joint which will be tight at once 
by the use of material readily available to any 
plumber should be worth while. 

As described in the American Gas Associa- 
tion MontHLy for May, 1925, the Bureau of 
Standards was recently informed by A. H. 
Deike, a heating contractor of Takoma Park, 
Md., that he had found it possible to make 
satisfactory pipe joints by the use 2 lead 
filings. 

The lead filings, obtained by flattening an 
ordinary lead pipe and rasping with a coarse 
rasp, are laid in the female thread and scat- 
tered over the male thread as the joint is 
screwed up. The usual white or red lead 
joint paste may be used, or may be omitted 
and oil used to hold the filings in place. The 
oil used as a lubricant in cutting the threads 
is usually sufficient to hold the filings. 

It was claimed that this method gave a 
tighter joint than is obtained with ordinary 
joint paste, and that it always remains easy 
to unscrew, while a paste joint that has set 
for a long time may be very difficult to un- 
screw. 

In the practice of Mr. Deike and of others 
to whom he has suggested the method, this 
shop kink has been useful, and he suggested 
that if the Bureau cared to test the method 
and found it useful, he would be glad to have 
the information passed on to any whom it 
might interest. 

The method suggested was new to the Bu- 
reau, but seemed promising, since a lead gas- 
ket within a joint should make a tight joint, 
and the filings should be forced into the prac- 
tical equivalent of a gasket as the joint is 
screwed up. 


*Abstract published by permission of the Director of the Bureau of Standards. 
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From the results of the tests, the following 
conclusions may be drawn: 

1. For freshly made joints, those made with 
lead filings or zinc dust are more water- 
tight than those made with white lead 
joint paste. 

2. For joints which have been allowed to 
set for some time the different types of 
joints are about equally watertight, at 
least up to 8500 Ibs. sq.in. pressure. 

3. Although the best results show that the 
joints made with white lead joint paste 
are easier to unscrew, they also show that 
the turning moments required increase 
with time so that it is probable that very 
old joints will require a much greater 
force to open them than relatively new 
joints. On the other hand, joints made 
with lead filings or zinc dust cannot 
harden with age, so it is possible that 
after a period of time a greater turning 
moment will be necessary to open a joint 
made of white lead joint paste than one 
made of lead filings or zinc dust. 

It is probable that fine particles of any soft 
metal will serve as the lead filings and zinc 
dust were found to serve. 
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Gas ComMpANY MEMBERS 
Madison Light & Fuel Company, Madison, 
Indiana. 
MANUFACTURER COMPANY MEMBERS 
Hurley Machine Company, New York, N. Y. 
Artcraft Metal Products Co., Columbus, 
hio. 
Co-Operative Foundry Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Economy Governor Co., Anderson, Ind. 
The International Postal Supply Co. of N. 
Y., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
General Ceramics Co., New York, N. Y. 
Cc. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
Hambleton & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Gray & Dudley Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
want John Petersen Mfg. Co., Madison, 
Jisc. 
National Automatic Refrigerator Co. Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 
ActTIVE MEMBERS 
Duke, Arthur . Consolidated Gas Co. of 
N. Y., New York, N 
Stridsberg, Herbert William, Consolidated 
Gas Co. of N » New York, N. Y. 
Yurkovitch, Martin, Consolidated Gas Co. of 
N. Y., New York, | i A 
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Smith, Thomas G., Consolidated Gas Co. 
of N. Y., New York, N. Y. 

Morgan, Minnie M, Consolidated Gas Co. 
of N. Y., New York, N. ¥. 

Glaeser, Harry Edward, Consolidated Gas 
Co. of N. Y., New York, N. Y. 

Anderson, Mrs. M. . Consolidated Gas Co. 
of N. ¥., New York, N 

Carney, Miss Norma. c. Comets Gas 
Co. of N. Y., New York, N 

Richmond, Hugh R., Consolidated Gas Co. 
of N. Y., New York, N. Y. 

Raymond, William N., anes Gas Co. 





of N. Y., New York, N. 

Stodelmann, Joseph 1. ;Consolidated Gas 
Co. of N. Y., New York, N. 

Proefriedt, Frederic * hs Consolidated 


Gas Co. of N. Y., New York, N. Y. 

Baumann, Ferdinand L., Consolidated Gas 
Co. of N. Y,, New York, N. Y. 

Scharre, Harry Cc Consolidated Gas Co. of 
N. Y., New York, N. Y. 

Sullivan, John J. + Aes Gas Co. 
of N. Y., New York, N 

Mclean, John Joseph, Consolidated Gas Co. 
of N. Y., New Yor % 2 

Welzin, Charles. j, Consolidated Gas Co. 
of N. Y., New York, N. Y. 

Dutcher, Bertha E., Consolidated Gas Co. 
of N. Y., New York, N. 

Rathemacher, August, Consolidated Gas Co. 
of N. Y., New York, N. Y. 

Baker, Lamar, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Vaiden, John Langhorne, Consolidated Gas 
Co. of N. Y., New York, N. Y. 

Arnold, ro M., The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, Il.’ 

Foster, a W. A. Buerkle Sales Co., 
Brooklyn, N ~ ? 

Snyder, William J., Consolidated Gas, Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, § 

Lewis, Chas. S., Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Ruth, Harry M., Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Backer, Adam K., Consolidated Gas, Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Tucker, Glenn B., Northern New York 
Utilities, Inc., Rome, 

Brown, Albert Turney, Public Service Pro- 
duction Co., me N. J. 

Pigott, R. J. S., Public Service Production 
Co., Newark, N. jy. 

Quaintance, Richard E., Public Service Pro- 
duction Co., Newark, N J. 

Hastings, Russell A., Public Service Co. of 
No. Ill, Chicago, Ill. 

Miller, William Frederick, Public Service 
Co. of No. Ill, Chicago, Il. 

Hay, Porter W., Public Service Co. of No. 
Ill, Chicago, Il. 

Preble, J. Donald, Public Service Co. of 
No. Ill., Chicago, Ill. 

Mackey, Frederic C., Public Service Co. of 
No. Ill, Chicago, Il 

Dignan, Joseph John, Public Service Co. of 
No. IIL, Chicago, Ill. 

Kord, Edward F., Charles H. Tenney & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Marchant, R. L., Kingston Gas & Electric 
Co., Kingston, N. Y 
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Gayley, Henry T., Fea Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. 

Wright, William AS Y rhe Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., Brooklyn, N .Y. 

Demma, Salvator, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bischof, Gustave J., The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., Brookl yn, N Y. 

Benson, Warren S., The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Green, Samuel, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Goldsmith, Clarence S., The 
Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Soule, Ruth B., The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gier, Richard E., The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Riley, Robert Montague, The Newton Gas 
Co., Elmhurst, L. I., E a 

Mayotte, Archie 3 Consumers Power Co, 
Jackson, Mich. 

Mackie, Donald M., Consumers Power Co, 
Jackson, Mich. 

Skelly, John S., E. J. Lavino & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Pleune, Anthony J., Cedar Rapids Gas Co, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Clapp, Clarence H., Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co., Newton, Mass. 

Daley, Joseph F., Standard Gas Light Co, 
New Yor . ee 

O’Donnel, Charles H., Lowell Gas Light 
Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Stringer, Robert S., Baltimore Tube Co, 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Boutelle, Loyle H., Madison Gas & Electric 
Co., Madison, Wisc. 

Stern, Eugene Jules, Alabama Power Co, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Lewis, Richard H., Ruud Manufacturing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Scott, Alexander Hodge, New Britain Gas 
Light Co., New Britain, Conn. 

Clement, Millard F., Orange County Public 
Service Co., Inc., Middletown, N. Y. 

Azoy, C. M., East Orange, N. J. 

Naulin, Arnold A., Home Incinerator Co, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Stark, Marion Elizabeth, Fall River Gas 
Works Co., Fall River, Mass. 

Winn, John J., Jr., Fall River Gas Works 
Co., Fall River, Mass. 

Stackpole, Chester S., Fall River Gas Works 
Co., Fall River, Mass. 


Brooklyn 


McCaffrey, George Edward, Fall River Gas | 


Works Co., Fall River, Mass. 

Munroe, Donald G., The Koppers Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mattson, Thomas Everett, Charles H. Ten- 
ney & Co., Boston, Mass. 

McGlinchey, Edwin Joyce, Knoxville Gas 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Gmeiner, Elmer V., Knoxville Gas Com- 
pany, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Allgeier, Owen R., The St. Louis County 
Gas Co., Webster Groves, Mo. 

Harmon, J. Hollis, The Lake Shore Gas 
Co., Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Whiteman, Samuel D., The Lake Shore Gas 
Co., Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Daugherty, Wm. E., Crisfield Light & Power 
Co., Crisfield, M 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 








Canadian Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Mar. 25, 1919. 
Pres —J. J. Humphreys, Montreal Light, Heat & 
ower Co., Montreal, Que. 
Sec.-Tr.—G. W. Allen, 7 Astley Avenue, Toronto. 
Conv., 1926. 


Empire State Gas and Electric ———— 
Date of Affiliation—Nov. 21. 191 

Pres.—E. C. Scobell, Rochester ‘des “" Electric Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Chairman Gas Section—C. C. Atwood, The Brooklyn 
Uses Gas Co., Brookiyn, N. Y. 

Sec.—C. a B. Chapin, Grand Central Terminal, New 

Annual m4 1926. 


Illinois Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Mar. 19, 1919. 
Pres—R. E. Chew, Union Gas & Electric Co., 
Bloomington, II. 
esis V. Prather, 305 Illinois Mine Workers 
Bldg., Springheld, 1 Ill. 
Conv., Chicago, Il 


Indiana Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—April 24, 1919. 
Pres.—H. J. Roach, Northern Indiana Gas and Elec- 
tric i ~ Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Sec.-Tr.—E. J. Burke, Room 1314, Peoples Gas Bldg., 
icago, Til. 
Conv., 1 


Iowa District Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—May 21, 1919. 
s—C. M. ny Des Moines Gas Co., Des 
oines, 
Sec.-Tr. — R. Sterrett, 551 Seventh St. .» Des Moines, 


a. 
Conv., 1926. 


Michigan Gas Association 
Date of Sioien Seat 18, 1919. 
Pres.—B. G. Seen. Consumers Power Co., Pon- 
tia 
Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Grand cae Gas Light 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Conv., Mackinac Island, Mich., 1926. 


Missouri Association of Public Utilities 

Pres—Wiley F. Corl, Community Power & Light 
St. Louis, Mo. 

-thetatteal B. Beardslee, 315 N. 12th St., St. Louis, 


Conv., 


New England Association of Gas Engineers 
Date of Affiliation—Feb. 19, 1919. 
Pres.—H. = = = Boston nie Gas Co., 
Boston, Mas 
Sec.-Tr.—J. L. Tudbury, “247. Essex St., Salem, Mass. 
Conv., Boston, Mass., Feb. 24 and 25, 1926. 


Gas Sales Association of New England 


Date of Affiliation—Oct. 1, 1919. 
Gov.—J. J. Quinn, Citizens Gas Light Co., Quincy, 


Mas 
Sec.—J. H. a 719 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
ridge, Mass. 
Annual Meeting, 1926. 


New Jersey Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—April 25, 1919. 


Pres.—H. D. Whitcomb, blic Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newa rk, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—R. A. Koehler, Public “Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Conv., 1926. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 
Date of Affiliation—June 16, 1926 
Pres.—R. C. Sherk, klahoma Natural Gas Co., 
ulsa, Okla. 
Megr.—E. F. McKay, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Conv. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Sept. 18, 1919. 
Pres.—F. +. Schafer, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Exec. Sec.—Clifford < fpmae 447 Sutter St., San 
Francisco, 
Conv., Los Angeles, Calif, 1926. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—April 10, 1919. 
Pres.—Wallace G. Murfit, Bucks County Public 
Service Co., Newtown, Pa. 
Sec.-Tr.—Geo. L. Cullen, Harrisburg Gas Co., Harris- 


burg, Pa. 
Mid-Year Hosting. Scranton, Pa., Dec. 7, 1925. 


Southern Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—May 20, 1919. 
Pres.—S. E. Linton, Nashville Gas & Heating Co., 
ow Tenn. 
Sec.-Tr.—J. P. Connolly, 141 Meeting St., Charleston, 


Conv., New “Orieans, La., March 15, 16, 17, 1926. 


Southwestern Public Service ag 


Date of Affiliation—September 26, 
Pres.—W. Sees Houston Blectic Cs. Houston, 


as. 

Chairman esx Section—P. E. Nicholls, Galveston Gas 
Co., Galveston, Texas. 

Sec.—E. N. Willis, 403 Slaughter Bldg., Dallas, 
‘exas. 

Conv., 1926, 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Date of Affiliation—March 25, 1919. . 
Pres.—G. H. Wilmarth Northern States Power Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Chairman an Section—S. B. Sherman, Wisconsin 
Gas & Electric Co., Racine 
Exec.-Sec.—J. N. Cadby, 445 Wankisetce Bldg., 
adison, Wis. 
Conv., 1926, 


Geographic Divisions 


States Gas Conference 
Date of Formation—April 11, 
. Griffin Gribbel, John i 4 Grifiin & Co., 
adelphia, Pa. 


Phil- 
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Sec.-Tr.—R. A. Koehler, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Conv., 1926. 






Employment Bureau 


SERVICES REQUIRED 


GAS COMPANY operating in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, New York, offers a permanent position to a 
thoroughly qualified Street Main Foreman. 
dress giving experience, salary expected and 
when services are available. Answers will be 
considered confidential if desired. Address A.G.A. 

Key No. 058. 

DESIGNER—Well known manufacturer of high 

grote gas burning appliances has a position open 

‘or a competent man for experimental work and 
design of gas stoves, radiant heaters, tank water 
heaters, etc. Must be a practical man experi- 
enced with ses of various kinds and quali- 
ties. State fully your training, experience and 
salary expected. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 062. 

HOME SERVICE—A large operating company in the 
East, which is increasing the Home Service De- 
partments of its gas and electric companies, de- 
sires to secure the services of several young ladies 
who have had the following Home rvice ex- 
perience in the public utility business: Gas and 
electric cooking, minor maintenance of gas and 
electric appliances and public relations work. The 
positions in question will require some traveling 
and offer a wonderful opportunity for advance- 
ment. State age, experience and salary desired 
in first letter. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 067. 


WANTED—A large Eastern Company, operating a 
number of gas and electric properties, desires to 
employ a young man or young lady to assist in 
the General Office of the New Business Depart- 
ment. One who has had sales, newspaper, ad- 
vertising and public relations experience in the 
public utility business, as well as knowing how 
to compile and maintain all records and data 
perenne to the Department. Good salary and 
wonderful opportunity for advancement in a pro- 
gressive organization. State age, salary expected 
and past experience. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 068 


ENGINEER—A large Eastern engineering and con- 
tracting organization, specializing in public util- 


ity work, desires the services of an energetic 
engineer of good personality with technical edu- 
cation and experience in construction operation 
and design of coal and water gas plants, to 
handle engineering and preparation of plans and 
specifications for new gas works and works im- 
provements, also to handle such questions with 
rw wy on contracts entered into. Address 


Key No. 069. 

OPENING for Gas Works Chemist with large com- 
pany in Southern California. Must be experi- 
enced, well qualified technical man. Some oil 
experience desirable. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 070. 


SERVICES OFFERED 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER available on short no- 
tice. Nine years’ experience in industrial and 
commercial department supervision. Record and 
references will be furnished. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 192. 

WANTED: Position by a Gas Engineer with twen- 
ty-three years’ experience in all branches of the 
gas business and who has had experience in 
Bent efficiencies and gas distribution problems. 

is connection with a strong operating company 
would make him a valuable man for a holding 
or a large operating company owing to his abil- 
ity to reduce manufacturing and distribution 
costs. i yf prefer position in the East. 


e | 
PUBLIC UTILITY EXECUTIVE, with broad ex- 
ience in engineering, management and finance 
esires position. Offers character, integrity and 

ability with service. Address A. G. x 

Key No. 196. 
WANTED—Position as Manager or Engineer for a 
™ or gas and electric property by practical Gas 
ngineer thoroughly conversant with manage- 
ment problems, rates, industrial business devel- 
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opment, design, construction and o 
coal and water gas plants, high and low 
sure transmission and distribution. Cons 
able experience with electric power plants 
natural gas properties. Technical education 
twenty-two years’ experience, fourteen years 
which have been in gas and public utility 
Address A. G. A. 
Key No. 197. 


OPERATING ENGINEER desires communicati 
with a utility property requiring the services 
an operating engineer. i og either elec 
or gas or combined preferably in a medium 
city with 25,000 customers or upward. Locatig 
preferably north central State or Canada. 5 
tion general superintendent or manager. 
had twenty-one years active contact with ¢ 
ating problems of diversified nature in elec! 
gas, water and telephone utility service as ¢ 
engineer, superintendent of distribution, 
engineer, general superintendent and man 
Am at present employed. Address A. G. 

Key No. 198. 


WANTED: Position as manager or superinten 
of a coal, water or combination gas plant, 
technical man, thirty-five years of age, 
thirteen years’ all around gas experience. § 
ices available upon reasonable notice to prese 
employer. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 199. 


POSITION—Sales Manager of new business on 
mestic, Hotel and Industrial appliances, desix 
similar position with promising future. Fou! 
years’ experience from shop through all 
mercial departments of one of the largest Util 
Companies on the East. Thirty-six years 
Single. Services available in two weeks, 
dress A. G. A. 

Key No. 201. 


TECHNICAL MAN—(34) desires position as 
ager or superintendent of gas plant in ci 
20,000 to 50,000 population; have had twelve 
experience in gas business of which last six 
been as manager of gas properties; experience 
superintendent of high and low pressure di 
bution; business and technical education; @ 
ried; available immediately; references 
present and former employers; prefer South. 
dress A. G. A. 4 

Key No. 202. 


POSITION WANTED—High grade specialty 
man, specializing in sales of gas-fir ‘ 
and automatic water heaters for past 15 ye 
will be open for sales position with manufact 
or gas company October 1, 1925; thoroughly @ 
versant with “all phases of water heating 
house heating; best of references from past 
present employers together with details of abil 
will be submitted; road experience, no objec 
to travel. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 203. 


WANTED—Position as manager of relatively 
as company or as engineer of larger propel 
foal or water gas. oung, technically it 
engineer (chemical and mechanical) wi 
years’ unusually broad experience in all 
of industry, including manufacture, coms 
and industrial, wishes to locate with prop 
need of man who can show the kind o : 
that mean increased net earnings. Address A.G@ 

Key No. 204 qi 


WANTED—Am open for position as appliance sj 
man with aeaee manufacturer, experiél 
covers over teen years in the sale of 
ranges, automatic water heater and heating 
pliances, or as manager of appliance sales” 
partment with a gas operating company, expe 
ence includes executive and technical trai 
Married. Al references. Address A. G 

Key No. 205. 


A COLLEGE GRADUATE, twenty-six years old, 1 
married, three years’ experience in opera 
plant with maximum daily send-out of 26007 
fifteen months in charge of smaller plant and 
tribution, would like position with advai 
ment. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 206. 


ration — 
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Advisory Council 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HM <P PRA yS 


S. DeHaazrt, Jr. 
Has H. Dickey 


rene 


. .Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. P. LatHrop New York, N. Y. 


T. N. McCarter 
Donatp McDonaLp 














AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


BEADQUARTERS: 342 MADISON AVE.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





--New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 


SECTIONAL VICE-PRES. 
SECTIONAL VICE-PRES. 
SECTIONAL VICE-PRES. 
SECTIONAL VICE-PRES. .. . 


-Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

-Milwaukee, Wis. 

Baltimore, Md. 

New York, N. Y. 
.--Cleveland, O. 

New York, N. Y. 


B. J. MULLANEY 
CHARLES A. MUNROE 


D. J. YOUNG 


Worcester, Mass. 
“Chicago, Ill. 
Ass’n Headgtrs. 


New York, N. Y. 
Poteet: Baltimore, Md. 
Ass’n Headatrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Ass’n Headgtrs, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Ass’n Headatrs. 
Rockford, I1l. 
.-Cleveland, Ohio 
Ass’n Headgatrs. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Ass’n Headgtrs. 


SECRETARY-MANAGER ALEXANDER FORWARD Ass’n Headatrs. 


ASS’T SECRETARY-MANAGER ..H. W. HARTMAN Ass’n Headgtrs. 


























